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SEPTEMBER 16, 1942 


Are You Prepared to Achieve Satisfactory 
Investment Results in the Coming 12 Months ? 


HETHER or not you 

will be prepared depends 

upon your keeping bet- 
ter informed than usual in the 
next 52 weeks as to the changing 
values and prospects of hundreds 
of leading corporations. 


The most effective way to do this 
is to follow the example of thou- 
sands of successful investors who 
have learned to depend upon THE 
FrInaNciIAL for essential 
up-to-the-minute financial data 
and disinterested but sound advice 
on securities. We help our sub- 
scribers save both time and money. 
For almost 40 years we have been 


doing this. 


Your Ability 
To Invest 
Wisely Will 
Depend Upon 
Your Sources of 


Information 


cost of only $1 monthly, you also 
obtain the personal investment 
advice privilege as per our rules 
and a copy each month of the 
most popular stock ratings and 
data book available to investors 
today. It is called INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKs 
and originally sold alone for $10 
annually. It fits in your pocket 
and is invaluable for quick refer- 
ence in obtaining ratings and vital 
data on 1600 stocks. 


If you are the type of investor who 
realizes the folly of short term 
trading but also realize that you 
have a man-sized job in develop- 
ing a reasonably sound investment 
program, THE FINANCIAL WoRLD 


By reason of our large subscription 


is certainly the best buy you can 


list we are now able to offer a 
Threefold Investment Service for 
only $12 a year that covers far 
more ground than is covered by most of the investment 
services at considerably higher prices. Other services are 


compelled to charge from $50 to $100 a year because their _ 


costs are spread over a small number of subscribers. In 
either bull markets or bear markets, THE FINANCIAL 
WorLb can make and save you many times our $12 annual 
subscription price because of the vital and timely invest- 
ment information in each issue. 


Keep in mind that by becoming a yearly subscriber at a 


essesesseeseeseeseesees Mail This Coupon Before November Ist and Avoid Many Costly Mistake « 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $12 please enter my order for: 


{a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on separate sheet). 
(b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of vital invest- 


ment facts and analyses). 


{c) Next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and statistical manual— 


“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS.” 


{d) The valuable privilege of obtaining securities advice monthly by letter as per 


your rules. 


{e) “10 YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD” (1931 to 1940) of all 


N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. 


(f) “BARGAINS IN OVER-DEPRESSED STOCKS,” “65 Stocks Selling For Less 
Than Net Working Capital” and “10 Year Dividend Honor Roll.” 
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find no matter how far you seek. 

Thousands are proving the truth 

of this by the way they renew 
their subscriptions so promptly. 


Compare the countless aids we give for $12 per year with 
the platitudinous bunk handed out by some of the high 
priced experts who claim almost occult power in predict- 
ing the short run turns of the stock market. Then decide 
whether you prefer to receive conservative investment 
assistance at a very low cost or a lot of false speculative 
hopes at a high price. Every day you delay subscribing 
you are depriving yourself of invaluable investment aids. 


NOTE THESE EXTRA VALUE 
SPECIAL OFFERS: 


L] Add $1.95 to any offer for coming 
large book of about 2,000 “Stock 
Factographs.” Will be ready October 
Ist. Price alone $3.85. 


[_] Add 50 cents extra for book ‘11- 
YEAR TABULATION OF PRICE 
RANGE, DIVIDENDS AND 
EARNINGS.” (Published in July.) 
Book alone $1. 


[] Add 75 cents for September Bond 
Guide giving ratings and vital data 
on 4,800 bonds. Price alone $2. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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DIVIDENDS 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


September 9, 1942. 
DIVIDEND No. 360 


The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting 
held this day. declared an interim dividend for the third 
quarter of 1942, of Seventy-five cents ($.75) a share on 
the outstanding capital stock of this Company, payable 
on September 26, 1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 16, 1942. 


WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 

September 4th, 1942 
‘THE Board of Directors on September 
2nd, 1942 declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50c. per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
on September 30th, 1942 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 18th, 1942. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 

Vice President & Treasurer 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
i The Directors have declared 
Exide 


from the Accumulated Sur- 
BATTERIES 


plus of the Company a divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents ($.50) 
per share on the Common 
Stock, payable September 30, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
September 14, 1942. Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, September 3, 1942. 


Plough 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Regular quarterly dividend of 15c a share was 
declared on the Capital Stock, payable October 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record Sept. 15, 1942. 
J. C. OZIER, 


Secretary-T reasurer. 


September 9, 1942. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable October 1, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at three P.M. on September 15, 1942. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


New York, September 8, 1942 
DIVIDEND NO. 262 
A_ dividend of 50 cents a share on the capital stock 
of this company has been declared, payable October 15, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on September 18, 1942. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer 


REAL ESTATE 


You will never know .. 


what outstanding real estate 
values are available until you 
have consulted the Real 
Estate advertisements in 
FINANCIAL WORLD. 


See the offerings listed on page 2. 
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FARMS—ESTATES—HOMES 


COLORADO 


320 acres in Southeast Colorado, 
A good investment. Grows wheat, 
Good tenant. Price 


FOR SALE: 
Baca County. 
broom corn and maize. 
$4,000.00. 

BOX 325, FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ORIGINAL CAPE COD COTTAGE 


Dutch oven, wide floor boards. Wooden frame 
put together with wooden pegs. 110 years old 
but completely remodelled. Has complete shower 
stall bath room, heatilator fireplace with book- 
cases built in on both sides. Barn and garage. 
Six acres of land, plenty for cultivation of gar- 
dens. Pine grove and spring water. Situated 
on hard gravel road, open year around, two 
miles to railroad station, shopping center and 
famous Lake Sunapee. Most attractively priced 
at $4,500. Send for pictures. 


SARGENT & CO., Sales Agents 
NEW LONDON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK 


250-ACRE DAIRY FARM —10 minutes from 
Copake Lake. A most beautiful location in sec- 
tion 110 miles city line. 7-room home, all city 
improvements. Tenant quarters attached. 2 bath- 
rooms, steam heat, spring and artesian well, fire- 
places, screened porch; excellent barns; new 
cement silo; garage; machine sheds; chicken 
house. Situated on both sides of road. Sacri- 
fice, $13,500. 


BOX P, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BETWEEN LARCHMONT 
AND SCARSDALE 
Formerly Gardener’s Cottage—Just renovated like 
new — large living room porch — 4 bedrooms, 2 
baths; garage; ideal for professional man or 
artist — low taxes — advantageous terms — would 
rent to ultimate purchaser. 
BOX U, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 

21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Catskill Mountain Boarding House and 136-acre 
farm. 37 bedrooms, 12 bathrooms, bar and grill, 
swimming pool and other sports. Excellent record 
of earnings. Price $35,000 fully equipped. Terms. 
REINHARDT AGENCY 


GREENVILLE, GREENE COUNTY, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL SUMMER ESTATE; 200 acres 
land, dwelling, 9-hole sporty golf course, club- 
house and all equipment; in Adirondack forest 
preserve; river frontage, good road; 200 miles 
New York City; sacrifice. 

BOX T, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FOR SALE — Beautiful gentleman’s home; 
large acreage of fruit, very productive; just out- 
side of fine village; $25,000. 


J. H. SANDERSON 
PENN YAN NEW YORK 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY PLUS 
FOR SALE: Wonderful Manufacturing Ice, 
Coal business with fine real estate and Diesel 
power. May add frozen fruit. $40,000. 

J. H. SANDERSON 


PENN YAN NEW YORK 


GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y.—Sacrifice Swed- 
ish style cabin, furnished, fireplace, built-in 
bunks, improvements; sailboat; $2,250. Bus 
New York to property. 

BOX S&S, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Murray Corp. 
of America 
President and 
Chairman 


Clarence W. 
Avery 


Mid-Westerner 
born—raised in 
Dansville, 
Michigan. .. . 
Local school 
educated and completed his formal 
training at Ferris Institute, Big Rap- 
ids, Mich., and the University of 
Michigan. . . . Started career as a 
school teacher (subject : manual train- 
ing) but after nine years of this he 
went to work for the Ford Motor 
Company in Detroit, first as shop 
foreman and later as superintendent 
and chief development engineer. . . . 
Joined Murray Corporation of Amer- 
ica in 1927 as manufacturing manager 
and chief engineer and a year later 
was elected president — added the 
duties of board chairman in 1930.... 
Now active in making airplane wing 
parts for war bombers, including the 
“Douglas Twin-Motored” and the 
“Boeing Flying Fortress.” Favorite 
sport: golf. Father: two daughters. 


General 
Fireproofing 
President 
George C. 


Brainard 


New Englander 
by birth—born 
in Danvers, 
Massachusetts. 

Febhic 
school trained and also attended both 
Northwestern University and Cornell 
University. . . . First job was as an 
engineer with R. B. McMullen in 
Chicago, IIl., and after obtaining five 
years practical experience he joined 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company in 
1914 as sales engineer—obtained leave 


B.& S. 


of absence in 1918 to become staff ex- 
pert of Ordnance Department, U. S. 
Army in charge of shell forging, and 
was assistant chief of Cleveland Ord- 
nance District at the end of World 
War I... . Returned to Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel and was general man- 
ager of the company in 1923 when he 
resigned to go with General Fire- 
proofing Company as vice president in 
charge of operations—elected to the 
presidency in 1927... . Also serves 
as chairman of the board of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland and 
as a director for Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation and a couple 
of railroads. Recently active in con- 
verting his plants from the manufac- 
ture of office equipment to the making 
of parts for military aircraft. Only 
hobby: his job. Father: two sons and 
two daughters. 


Container 
Corporation 
President 
Walter P. 
Paepcke 


A product of 
Chicago — city 
school educated 
and graduated 
from Yale Uni- 
versity (A.B. and Phi Beta Kappa). 
. . . After serving in minor capacities 
in the lumber business, became assist- 
ant treasurer of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Company in 1917—following 
enlistment in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force during World War I (com- 
mander), he returned to become 
president of that company... . In 
1933 he was elected president of Con- 
tainer Corporation of America and 
chairman of the boards of Sefton 
Fibre Can Company and K. W. Bat- 
tery Company. ... Also a director 
of United States Gypsum Company 
and Stevens Hotel Corporation. 
Hobby: the “arts.” Favorite sport: 
racquets. Father: one son (deceased) 
and two daughters. 
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INVESTORS CAN 
ABOUT INFLATION 


Government regulations and special taxes have 
greatly reduced the inherent inflation hedge at- 
tributes of many equities, but common stocks still 
provide one of the most practical methods of ob- 
taining some degree of protection. 


By ANDREW A. BOCK, Ph.D. 


s a result of the Government’s 

deficit financing the inflationary 
potential in our credit structure is 
enormous, and its pressure is con- 
tinuously growing. The best we can 
hope for under present conditions is 
to keep the unavoidable upward price 
movement under control as much as 
possible. The President’s message to 
Congress on this topic last week must 
be interpreted in that sense. 

The investor’s biggest problem to- 
day is that of lessening the dangers 
to his holdings arising from the type 
of inflation we are bound to have— 
although the peak of that inflation 
will probably not be seen until some 
time after the end of the war. 


PERFECT HEDGE? 


A search through the financial his- 
tory of all the major inflationary 
periods leads to the conclusion that a 
“perfect hedge” just does not exist. 
During periods of drastic currency 
deterioration, protection of capital is 
usually more essential than preserva- 
tion of income. Return on capital is 
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normally only a few per cent per an- 
num, whereas a drastic inflation can 
cut substantial slices from one’s 
capital. 

If only capital preservation is de- 
sired, the medium which would come 
nearest to attaining that objective 
would be gold. But possession of 
gold is prohibited by law. There are 
several other “storage hedges” which 
proved satisfactory in the European 
inflations, namely diamonds, other 
precious stones, and stamp and art 
collections. Undeveloped land and 
farms—even some farms that are run 
by “gentlemen farmers”—are in the 
same category. Investments in bulk 
commodities are also a practical me- 
dium to attain the same objective. 
However, storage costs and rate of 
perishability of many such commodi- 
ties put a limit to longer term com- 
mitments of this nature except 
through future contracts. But deal- 
ings in the latter have been severely 
curtailed by government regulations 
under the war economy. 

All such steps would represent 
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commitments in tangible goods in the 
expectation of preserving the pur- 
chasing power of the capital invested, 
i.e., goods which the owner should 
be able to sell later on in a period of 
stabilized prices at an amount having 
at least a large share of the purchas- 
ing power. of the originally invested 
capital. 


REAL ESTATE 


The same objective together with 
continuance of income may be ob- 
tained through commitments in de- 
veloped real estate. Here, however, 
each proposition must be judged on 
its own merits inasmuch as changing 
conditions in neighborhoods and 
areas can either reduce or increase 
values irrespective of monetary de- 
velopments. Home ownership, of 
course, represents an attractive in- 
vestment during inflationary periods 
as well as at any other time. 

At this point it is well to reiterate 
and again emphasize that currency, 
banking accounts, mortgages, annui- 
ties and endowment policies, high 
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grade bonds and preferred stocks—in 
short all instruments of investment 
which constitute a claim to a fixed 
number of dollars—are not inflation 
hedges at all and offer no protection 
against a loss of purchasing power of 
the dollar. An exception, of course, 
are some bonds and preferred stocks 
that are convertible into common 
stocks. 

Insurance policies are of special in- 
terest to the American people, the 
highest and best insured of all na- 
tions in the world. There are so 
many ramifications in the question 
of such policies that it is practically 
impossible to lay down hard and fast 
rules concerning steps to be taken in 
order to mitigate inflationary effects. 
Particularly does this observation ap- 
ply in the case of policies which were 
taken out a considerable number of 
years ago, when rates and other pro- 
visions were much more favorable 
than it is possible to obtain at the 
present time. 

In general, however, several steps 
could be considered upon the appear- 
ance of signs of a beginning of ram- 
pant inflation: 

All or a part of the loan value of 
existing policies could be utilized for 
the purchase of inflation hedge 
equities. Where possible, endow- 


UTAH TO VOTE ON “DEATH 


t the general election in Novem- 
ber, the people of Utah will vote 
on “Question No. 2,” euphemistically 
called a “Chain Store License Tax” 
by its proponents but regarded as one 
of the most viciously discriminatory 
“death” taxes on record by its op- 
ponents. This measure was passed 
by the state legislature last year, but 
54,000 signatures were promptly ob- 
tained (twice as many as necessary ) 
to a referendum petition under state 
laws, suspending its operation until 
acted upon by the electorate as a 
whole. 

Sufficient exposure might have 
killed this measure in committee, as 
in the case of Congress’ Patman Bill 
in 1940, but according to one observer 
the State Senate Committee on State 
and Municipal Affairs “arbitrarily re- 
stricted public testimony against the 
legislation to less than two hours,” de- 
spite the graveness of the issue. 

Aside from the unwholesome gen- 
eral aspects of taxation based upon 
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Common Stocks Occupy 
a “Senior” Position 

An Outstanding 
War Baby Group 


ment policies could be converted to 
straight life insurance, using the pro- 
ceeds of the cash value of the old 
policy for the purchase of common 
stocks, and using the savings in pre- 
mium costs for (a) systematic in- 
vestment in equities, or (b) the pur- 
chase of additional straight life 
insurance to increase the purchasing 
power protection of the insurance 
proceeds for beneficiaries. 

But individual circumstances are 
such important factors in one’s life 
insurance situation that no blanket 
advice can be given for solution of 
this problem. However, there is one 
thing which should be done: Every 
policyholder should reexamine his 
various contracts and familiarize him- 
self with their provisions, so that 
he will know what can and what -can- 
not be done in the way of effecting 


discrimination, especially when it pro- 
tects inefficient distribution by penal- 
izing efficiency, the Utah measure has 
three unusually pernicious features. 

In the first place, its graduated scale 
is based upon the number of stores in 
a chain inside or outside the state 
(Louisiana plan), so that most of the 
affected stores would pay the $500 
per annum maximum. 

Secondly, the tax becomes ten-fold 
(yes, $5,000!) for each new store and 
for each existing store moved to a new 
location—the “death sentence’’—the 
viciousness of which is indicated by 
the experience of one grocery chain, 
which has had to relocate 30 of the 
34 stores with which it started busi- 
ness in Utah in 1926, to meet popula- 
tion and shopping shifts, enlargement 
of shopping facilities where necessary, 


“customer parking conveniences, etc. 


Another feature is the exemption of 
some of the biggest chains, such as 
service station and public utility stores 
whose tires and accessories or house- 


-whatever changes may appear de- 


sirable. 

lor the average investor the most 
practical way to obtain some degree 
of protection against inflation is 
through commitments in common 
stocks which are backed in one form 
or another by tangible goods. How- 
ever, the inflation hedge quality of 
each individual stock will depend en- 
tirely upon the type of organization 
represented and upon managerial fac- 
tors. 

Here are some of the general direc- 
tions and prescripts to be observed 
in judging the inflation hedge at- 
tributes of each equity: 

In the inflationary periods in 
Europe after the first World War, 
extractive industries such as the vari- 
ous mining and oil enterprises did 
best in preserving one’s invested capi- 
tal. Next came the growing chemical 
industry. Although having the bene- 
fit of the debt lessening effect of 
inflationary periods, railroads and 
public utilities—despite the size of 
their physical assets—were rather 
mixed inasmuch as (similar to our 
own situation) their income was sub- 
ject to regulatory measures, and ad- 
justments usually lagged a bit behind 
the rate of currency deterioration. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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hold appliances represent less than 
half their total business, as well as so- 
called “contract chains” of technically 
independent units. This means dis- 
crimination against the affected chain 
stores in favor not only of local de- 
partment and independent stores, but 
also of actually competitive other 
chains handling similar merchandise. 

How could such a measure have 
passed the State Legislature at all? 
A small but powerful minority of re- 
tail grocers in that state makes up the 
membership of the Utah Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association whose house organ, 
the “Intermountain Retailer” is 
quoted: “It should be noted that the 
only active organization back of the 
chain store bill was the Utah Retail 
Grocers’ Association. . . . It was a 
great victory for the Association. . . . 
It should be a lasting example to those 
merchants who still persist in asking, 
when approached for their Associa- 
tion dues, ‘What do I get for my five 
dollars?’ ”. 
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SEC RENEWS ITS 
SECTION DRIVE 


But emphasis more recently has been 
placed on corporate simplification clause, 


rather than geographic 


he insistence of the Securities 

Exchange Commission that the 
war affords no sound reason for post- 
poning ‘“‘death sentence” action, but 
emphasizes the need for early com- 
pliance with Section 11 of the Public 
Utility Act, could scarcely be classi- 
fied as news. Nevertheless, Commis- 
sioner Healy’s recent repetition of this 
argument before the American Bar 
Association convention may have had 
some special significance, considering 
the importance of the Section 11 
orders issued subsequently. 


NEW PROCEEDINGS 


In addition to dissolution orders for 
two major Electric Bond & Share 
subsidiaries, the SEC has given notice 
of hearings in new proceedings di- 
rected against Niagara Hudson Power 
and Cities Service Power & Light. 
These developments begin to assume 
the appearance of a renewed drive for 
expediting compliance with Section 
11 (b); more specifically with sub- 
division (2) of that subsection, rather 
than subdivision (1). 

All of the important steps taken by 
the Commission in the past few weeks 
have been under Section 11 (b) (2)— 
the “corporate simplification clause.” 
Relatively little has developed recently 
in proceedings under Section 11 (b) 
(1), which outlines standards of geo- 
graphic integration of public utility 
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“integration”. 


systems. The differences between the 
clauses referred to by these rather 
formidable appearing symbols are im- 
portant, and the SEC’s recent em- 
phasis upon corporate simplification— 
subdivision (2)—is doubtless signifi- 
cant. A brief review of their pro- 
visions is necessary for an under- 
standing of the trends shown by the 
Commission’s orders : 

Subdivision (1) calls for the limita- 
tion of holding company systems to a 
single integrated public utility, with 
such other businesses as are ‘“‘reason- 
ably incidental, or economically nec- 
essary or appropriate” to the opera- 
tions of this system. The Commis- 
sion “shall permit’ a holding com- 
pany to continue in control of one or 
more additional integrated utility sys- 
tems if it finds that these additional 
systems cannot be operated inde- 
pendently without the loss of substan- 
tial economies; all are located in one 
state, adjoining states, or contiguous 
foreign territory ; and the continuance 
of control of such systems by one 
holding company does not result in a 
combination so large “as to impair 
the advantages of localized manage- 
ment, efficient operation, or the effec- 
tiveness of regulation.” 

Subdivision (2) directs the Com- 
mission to issue such orders as it may 
find necessary “to ensure that the cor- 
porate structure or continued exis- 


_term debt. 


tence of any company in the holding 
company system does not unduly or 
unnecessarily complicate the struc- 
ture, or unfairly or inequitably dis- 
tribute voting power among security 
holders” of the system. 

Last April, the SEC issued orders 
under the integration clause directing 
North American and United Gas Im- 
provement to dispose of certain prop- 
erties within one year. In the case 
of U. G. I., the properties are widely 
scattered, and the order did not affect 
the main subsidiaries in the Penn- 
sylvania - Maryland - Delaware area. 
The North American divestment 
order included all subsidiaries with 
the exception of the single integrated 
system of Union Electric of Missouri. 
More recently, Associated Gas & 
Electric has been ordered to divest 
itself of 116 properties under sub- 
division (1). However, this system 
is one of the most vulnerable under 
the provisions of the geographical in- 
tegration clause ; the properties which 
must be disposed of under the SEC 
order are scattered through 24 states. 
Otherwise, the Commission has issued 
its orders under subdivision (2). 

This suggests that the SEC will 
concentrate upon corporate simplifi- 
cation in its drive for compliance with 
the terms of Section 11. There are 
several reasons why this policy would 
be logical, including (1) Congress’ 
attempts to establish standards for in- 
tegration resulted in phraseology 
which is so ambiguous as to be con- 
ducive to litigation; and (2) in nu- 
merous cases, the objectives of geo- 
graphic integration can be attained 
more easily through subdivision (2) 
—corporate simplification. The Com- 
mission’s powers under the latter are 
broader and orders are less likely to 
be overruled by the courts ; many util- 
ity holding company systems are 
clearly in need of recapitalization. 


ONE ILLUSTRATION 


The proposed findings of the SEC 
in the New England Gas & Electric 
situation will serve as an illustration. 
No final orders have been issued, but 
the Commission is expected to ad- 
here to its tentative findings of last 
January under which this company 
would be offered the choice of liqui- 
dating and distributing its assets or 
recapitalizing on the basis of one class 
of common stock and one class of long 
The company now has 
two classes of preferred stock; both 
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carry arrears of over $30 a share. 
Earnings have fallen substantially be- 
low over-all fixed charges and pre- 
ferred dividend requirements for 
many years. Obviously, it would be 
difficult for a company in this position 
to argue successfully that it is not in 
need of recapitalization. 

This may ‘be regarded as an ex- 
treme case, but there are others which 
are in an even weaker position, such 
as International Hydro - Electric, 
which recently filed a plan for liquida- 
tion in compliance with an SEC 
order. Furthermore, there are nu- 
merous instances of large accumula- 
tions of unpaid back dividends on 
utility preferred stocks. Where cur- 
rent and prospective earnings are not 
sufficient to cover fixed charges and 
preferred dividend requirements, and 
the corporation is in an intermediate 
position in the holding company 
structure, the SEC — under Section 
11 (b) (2)—will doubtless find, as 


in the American P. & L. and Electric 
P. & L. cases, not only that corporate 
simplification is called for but that 
the company “performs no _ useful 
function” and must be liquidated. 
The decision of the two Electric 
Bond & Share subsidiaries not to con- 
test such orders indicates that coun- 
sel see little prospect of a successful 
contest of the orders. On the other 
hand, North American and others are 
litigating divestment orders under the 
integration clause — subdivision (1). 
Until the outcome of these suits is 
known, the SEC will probably not 
stress integration proceedings. Now 
that North American Light & Power 
is taking steps to effect dissolution, 
the financially strong parent company 
is not threatened with further action 
under corporate simplification orders. 
But the practical equivalent of the 
“death sentence” under the integra- 
tion clause can be attained in many 
other of the holding company situa- 


SIX PREFERREDS WITH 
CONVERSION FEATURES 


Unlike most issues of the sort, conversion parities 


are not too far away in the selections presented here. 


heoretically, the owner of a con- 

vertible preferred stock possesses 
all the advantages of a common stock, 
with none of its disadvantages. If the 
common stock (into which the pre- 
ferred is convertible) rises above a 
certain level, the price of the preferred 
advances also—frequently at an even 
faster pace because of the “leverage” 
factor in the conversion privilege. If 
dividends on the common stock are 
increased sufficiently to furnish an in- 
ducement, the preferred stockholder 
can convert and secure the higher in- 
come. And in the meantime, he not 
only has a prior claim on dividends 
(usually cumulative), but also the as- 
surance that in a sinking market his 


preferred should not decline much be- 
low levels warranted by its straight 
investment worth. 

There are approximately 90 con- 
vertible preferred stock issues listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and such a comparatively wide field 
would suggest that numerous attrac- 
tive situations are thus available. A 
comparison of the market prices of the 
respective preferred and common 
stocks, together with the conversion 
privileges, will quickly show that in 
the vast majority of instances the con- 
vertible feature is of little value— 
either present or potential. 

A typical example is furnished by 
the Crane Company issues, for in- 


-tions by proceedings under sub- 


division (2). 

More and more, it appears that ac- 
tion under the corporate simplifica- 
tion.clause will lead ultimately to dis- 
solution. Even where liquidation is 
not ordered by the Commission, the 
most practicable means of retiring 
senior securities will frequently be 
found in plans for sale, exchange or 
pro rata distribution of the underly- 
ing interests in subsidiary operating 
companies. Under prevailing condi- 
tions, sales of operating company 
equities in the open markets are not 
feasible. However, in some instances 
a market does exist, with municipali- 
ties or public power authorities as 
the prospective purchasers. The City 
of San Antonio’s plans for purchase 
of San Antonio Public Service/from 
American Light & Traction, and the 
proposal that the City of New York 
buy Staten Island Edison from the 
A. G. & E. trustees are cases in point. 


stance. Each share of the 5 per cent 
preferred stock is convertible (to June 
15, 1947) into 134 shares of common. 
But with the senior stock selling at 
about 92, and the common at 12, the 
latter would have to rise well above 
$50 a share before the conversion 
privilege becomes of actual value— 
even assuming that the preferred in 
the meantime did not rise also, on its 
own merits. 

Conversion parities for other issues 
are even further removed, but there 
are a few situations where convertibil- 
ity is not “out of reach.” Among 
the latter are the six stocks appearing 
in the tabulation, which have not been 
selected primarily with regard to 
investment merit, but solely on the 
basis of comparative smallness of 
spread between their conversion pari- 
ties and prevailing prices for the re- 
spective preferreds and commons. 


SIX SELECTED CONVERTIBLE PREFERREDS 


Preferred Stock: 


American Chain & Cable 5% cum........ 
Atlas Powder 5% cum................... 
Greyhound 5%% cum. ($10 par)......... 
Jones & Laughlin 5% cum. Cl. B......... 
Newport News Shipbuilding $5 cum...... 
Paramount Pictures $6 cum.............. 


*Convertible into 4 shares of common until Sept. 15, 1942. 
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Common Stock Earnings 


Pfd. Stk. Year — Half Year — Recent Prices 

Each Pfd. Sh. Convertible into: Earns. 1941 1941 1941 1942 Pref. Com. 
ee *33% sh. com. to Sept. 15°46 $67.55 $3.35 $1.75 $1.27 107 18 
Sataneia 1% shares of common 27.77 6.13 3.04 1.94 114 46 

Jcati tena ¥% share of common 20.23 2.28 0.95 0.77 11% 12% 
tial dni 3 shares of common 30.18 10.85 5.06 2.86 65 19 
3% shares of common 66.14 6.11 100 18 
bgiackbous 7 shares of common 73.03 2.97 1.20 1.52 113 16 
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NEW HELP FOR DISTRESSED RAILS? 


McLaughlin bill would reenact legislation under which 
the Baltimore & Ohio readjustment was effected. 


measure known as the Mc- 

Laughlin bill in the House of 
Representatives, if passed by the 
Senate, will bring far reaching 
changes in railroad reorganization 
procedure. This bill follows closely 
the pattern of Chapter XV of the 
Chandler Act which was in effect 
only from July, 1939, to July, 1940. 
Because of the short time limitation, 
only two important roads—the Bal- 
timore & Ohio and the Lehigh Val- 
ley—were able to effect debt readjust- 
ments under its authorization before 
the legislation expired. 


PURPOSE UNCHANGED 


There are several minor changes 
from the Chandler Act’s provisions 
but the main purpose of the bill’s 
sponsors is the same—to afford a ba- 
sis for meeting debt maturity and in- 
terest payment problems of railroads 
which are in temporary difficulties. 
The major difference lies in the fact 
that there is no time limitation. Once 
the bill goes on the statute books, 
railroad companies will be able to use 
it as a means of debt readjustment 
at any time in the future—unless it 
should be repealed by subsequent Act 
of Congress. 

The fact that the McLaughlin bill 
may be a permanent addition to the 
reorganization machinery available to 
the railroad industry emphasizes its 
potential importance. In fact, some 
critics of the bill predict that, if it 
should be enacted, Section 77 (re- 
organization under the Federal Bank- 
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ruptcy Act) will become practically 
a dead letter. 

The announced purpose of the leg- 
islation is to provide for temporary 
situations, notably to save railroads 
which are unable to pay off early 
bond maturities from bankruptcy or 
receivership. The most active pro- 
ponent of the bill is the Delaware & 
Hudson, which has close to $50 mil- 
lion first refunding mortgage bonds 
due next May 1. Although the com- 
pany is earning fixed charges by a 
wide margin and is in good current 
financial position, it will not be able 
to make a full cash payment of prin- 
cipal. In a situation of this sort, there 
can be no reasonable objection to any 
fair plan for extension of the maturity 
which will be binding upon a non- 
assenting minority once it has been 
approved by the authorities and a 
large percentage of the bondholders. 
Nor, under certain circumstances, can 
there be any serious quarrel with 
plans which will permit reduction of 
interest payments over a_ limited 
period of time without subjecting the 
debtor to the disadvantages of formal 
receivership, if longer term prospects 
give no indication that a thorough 
reorganization will become ultimate- 
ly necessary. 

As the bill stands, however, it 
could be used to effectuate readjust- 
ments such as that proposed for the 
Colorado & Southern. This company 
not only asks for a ten-year extension 
of its bonds due in 1945 (held by the 
RFC) but also proposes to place this 


issue and the publicly held general 
mortgage 414s, 1980, on a partially 
contingent basis. Maximum interest 
payments on the general 4%4s would 
be reduced to 4 per cent, of which 
1% per cent would be fixed and 2% 
per cent contingent upon earnings. 
Contingent interest would not be cu- 
mulative, and the modification of in- 
terest requirements would continue 


until November, 1954. 


DRASTIC PLANP 


A plan of this type goes consider- 
ably beyond the scope of the usual 
temporary “readjustment.” Its prac- 
tical effects border on those of the 
less severe receivership reorganiza- 
tions. Furthermore, there is nothing 
in the bill to prevent the adoption of 
a more drastic plan. Although the 
House Judiciary Committee, in its re- 
port on the measure, stated that it 
was not intended to apply to roads 
requiring “the drastic overhauling of 
their capital structures provided for 
in Section 77,” an analysis of its 
terms shows that it permits reorgani- 
zation in arly form except one which 
requires the organization of a new 
corporation. 

Any measure which will afford an 
equitable basis for reorganization and 
at the same time avoid the great ex- 
pense and long delays of the estab- 
lished types of procedure may be con- 
sidered a step in the right direction. 
However, a number of valid objec- 
tions have been raised against the 
McLaughlin bill by the protective 
committee for Delaware & Hudson 
refunding 4s of which Charles True 
Adams is chairman. 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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GEARING 


MEET HIGH TAXES 


Adjustments made in this program will raise income 
substantially and thus ease the burden of sharply 
higher income taxes. Enhancement potentialities are 


not sacrificed. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


he great majority of individuals 

whose incomes have either re- 
mained constant or have actually de- 
clined as a result of the war—and 
this includes almost every investor— 
are being particularly hard hit by the 
sharply higher scale of taxation on 
personal incomes. Increased living 
costs are also taking a heavy toll of 
the purchasing power of incomes 
which have remained stationary in 
the face of a sensational rise in the 
national income of the country as a 
whole. In wartime every individual 
must make sacrifices but any legiti- 
mate steps that he can take to ease 
these burdens and still contribute his 
full share to the war effort are not 
only sensible but also patriotic in the 
sense that if he can succeed in raising 
his income he will pay an even larger 
tax but will have greater ability to 
meet it. 


ENHANCING INCOME 


Under the circumstances, every 
investor should scan his portfolio 
carefully to ascertain whether changes 
can be made to increase its productiv- 
ity without, of course, sacrificing any 
of the elements of a sound investment 
program which fits his particular re- 
quirements. Seeking a higher return 
on investment capital frequently re- 
sults in the assumption of added risks. 
But in the case under discussion the 
revision which was made will raise 
gross income substantially, without 
apparent sacrifice of enhancement po- 
tentialities or deviation from sound 
investment principles. 

The owner of this list of securities 
is a professional man whose annual 
salary is around $6,000 and will prob- 
ably continue at this level for an in- 
definite period. This has been suffi- 
cient heretofore to meet his scale of 
living, and income from his portfolio 
has in the past been less important to 


him than the possibility of enhancing 
his capital over the longer term. 

Before revisions were made his 
portfolio had a market valuation of 
$18,960, and produced an indicated 
annual income of $685, equivalent to 
a yield of 3.6 per cent. This is much 
lower than the yield on the average 
dividend paying listed stock, yet the 
issues which made up the original 
portfolio, although reasonably valued 
in relation to indicated earnings, did 
not appear to offer enhancement pos- 
sibilities sufficiently impressive to 
warrant the acceptance of a below- 
average return. 

By eliminating the non-dividend 
paying issues and reducing the ex- 


tended commitment in Dow Chemical, 
which accounted for over 20 per cent 
of the portfolio’s market value—far 
too high a percentage for any one 
issue regardless of its potentialities— 
funds were made available for rein- 
vestment in other good grade equities 
returning a much better yield. The 
total for reinvestment was swelled by 
the sale of the two convertible bonds 
which, although of good investment 
grade, return only negligible yields. 
The equities used as replacements 
all represent leading companies - in 
their respective fields, are reasonably 
priced in relation to indicated earn- 
ings and dividends, and should en- 
counter no insuperable problems in 
the transition to a peace economy. 
These changes have resulted in a bet- 
ter distribution of funds and enhance- 
ment potentialities of the revised pro- 
gram are certainly as promising. 


OFFSETTING TAXES 


But of major importance is the 
substantial increase in income, which 
has been raised an estimated $429 an- 
nually. The yield on the portfolio 
will be increased to approximately 5.8 
per cent from the previous 3.6 per 
cent.: This increment should be of 
considerable help in meeting higher 
taxes next year. 


Par Amount 
or Number Recent Indicated 
\ of Shares : ISSUE Value Income 
,000 Phillips Petroleum 134s, 1951................06. $2,020 $35.00 
2,000 Bethichem Steel 1952... 2,060 70.00 
100 shs. Associated Dry Goods 600 
>75 shs. American Locomotive 525 
40 shs. Phelps Dodge ...............s.seeeeeeeeeeeeeee 960 64.00 
SALES Indi- PURCHASES 
Par Amount cated Indi- 
or Number Recent In- Recent cated 
of Shares ISSUE Value come Amount ISSUE Value Income 
$2,000 Phillips Petroleum 15 shs. Union Pacific R.R... $1,170 $90 
oe $2,020 $35 40 shs. Borg-Warner ....... 1,000 64 
2,000 Bethlehem Steel 3%s, ; 30 shs. Freeport Sulphur ... 1,050 60 
2,060 70 30 shs. Safeway Stores ..... 1,080 
100 shs. Associated Dry Goods 600 ... 50 shs. General Ry. Signal.. 700 50 
75 shs. Amer. Locomotive... 525 50 shs. Great Western Sugar 1,150 100 
50 shs. United Air Lines.... 650 ... 40 shs. National Distillers... 1,000 980 
20 shs. (part) Dow Chemical 2,300 6 30 shs. Cluett, Peabody .. 930 0— 60 
$8,155 $165 $8,080 $594 
Note: Changes outlined in these discussions are not intended to be general in scope; they 
are designed to fit individual cases. Readers are cautioned against construing them as gen- 
eral buying or selling advices with respect to the specific issues recommended for purchase 
or sale. 
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Your Christmas Shopping 

D Early” will be more than a 
seasonal slogan of the department 
stores this year—it means business, 
because gifts to hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in the armed forces 
abroad-must be mailed early in Octo- 
ber to assure delivery by mid-Decem- 
ber. Thus the holly, ribbon and tinsel 
decorations will be seen in the big 
stores the earliest of any season on 
record, which indicates that gift shop- 
ping will actually be spread over 
three months, instead of crammed 
into the few weeks following Thanks- 


giving. 
LARGE INVENTORIES 


The department stores are well 
prepared to serve up an ample selec- 
tion of gift merchandise, particularly 
toys, novelties, household furnishings 
and clothing. Missing, of course, will 
be durable goods such as radios, re- 
frigerators, washing machines and 
other electrical equipment. But de- 
spite the lack of “hard” goods, inven- 
tories on July 1 were about 60 per 
cent larger in unit volume than a year 
ago, and almost 75 per cent higher in 
dollar value. 

From the standpoint of prices, the 
situation continues confused as mer- 
chandisers attempt to determine the 
proper mark-ups on both staple and 
novelty items. The “General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulations” that froze 
wholesale and retail prices at the 
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MIXED PROSPECTS FOR 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


Early opening of Christmas shopping season 
with ample inventories of gift merchandise 
on hand assures good year-end volume for 
big retailers. Later outlook clouded by war. 


highest levels prevailing in March, 
went into effect in mid-May. As far 
as can be determined on the basis of 
the first half-year reports now avail- 
able, there was little squeeze of profit 
margins due to price ceilings. The 
real earnings depressants were the re- 
serves set up for new EPT and nor- 
mal taxes. Most department stores 
have fairly high excess profits tax 
exemptions, but the tax burden for 
1942 will undoubtedly score a large 
increase over 1941. 

At best, therefore, it is anticipated 
that the earnings gains shown by 
most of the department stores for the 
fiscal year ended January 31, 1942, 
over the 1941 fiscal year, will be 
wiped out, and those that suffered de- 
clines last year will continue to report 
a downward trend. A comparison of 
the more important units in the field 
follows : 


Earned per Share 


Dept. Store: 12 mos. to Jan. 31 Ann. Recent 
Common Stock: 1941 1942 Div. Price 
Allied Stores ..... $1.57 $2.27. None 6 


Arnold Constable. 1.34 1.29 = $0.75 7 
Assoc. Dry Goods 1.87 2.37. None 6 
Best & Company... 3.63 3.49 1.60 22 
City Stores ...... 0.94 1.16 None 2 
D0.22 0.18 None 3 
Federated ........ 2.90 2.79 1.80 14 
Gimbel Bros. .... *1.21 *2.08 None 4 
1.28 3.23 0.70 8 
Kaufmann ....... +2.08 71.85 1.05 7 
Kresge Dept. Strs. 0.37 0.45 None 2 
Macy (R. H.)..... *2.57 *2.20 2.00 20 
Marshall Field ... 2.47 71.95 1.30 9 
May Dept. Stores 4.10 3.76 3.00 40 


Nat’l Dept. Stores 1.70 2.70 


5 
* Fiscal year will be changed to end on July 31. 
7 Calendar year, one year earlier. 
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While it is apparent that present 
large inventories will support good 
sales volumes throughout the Christ- 
mas shopping season, and possibly a 
few months thereafter, the time will 
come when racks will be cleared of 
many types of merchandise that can- 
not be replaced because of wartime 
restrictions. Beginning next spring, 
sales will doubtless show increasingly 
unfavorable comparisons with the 
current year because the department 
stores will not be able to obtain the 
goods to sell. 


ELIMINATE SERVICES? 


Meanwhile, operating margins will 
also narrow, because expense ratios 
will increase as sales volume declines 
and wages rise. It may be expected, 
therefore, that many of the “free” 
services of the big stores will be cur- 
tailed or eliminated (package deliv- 
eries, fancy wrappings, demonstra- 
tions, fashion shows and band con- 
certs). Of course, fewer clerks will 
be needed to run the stores, which is 
just as well in view of an expected 
labor shortage. 

Current market prices for most of 
the department store stocks have 
largely discounted indicated uncer- 
tainties, but for the most part the pos- 
sibility of much recovery from present 
levels appears remote. And during 
the course of the next few months, 
some further dividend “readjust- 
ments” will likely be witnessed. 


Ratings are from THE FINANcIAL Wor.p Inde- 


pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and information 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1942 


Am. Radiator & Stand. San. C+ 

Should be held, at about 4, on rap- 
idly improving war position. (Paid 
15 cents quarterly in 1941 and in 
March, 1942, none since.) Many nor- 
mal products are still produced for 
war plants and defense housing, while 
vitreous china division is behind or- 
ders at capacity. Conversion for un- 
disclosed special war production, well 
under way last year, is now about 
completed. Transition net equalled 
73 cents for year 1941 against 70 
cents in 1940, 20 cents in the first half 
of 1942 against 31 cents’a year before. 
Over-all volume by year-end is ex- 


pected to top peacetime rates. (Also 
FW, June 3.) 
Archer-Daniels-Midland B 


An attractive entity in a specula- 
tive industry, around 33. (Paying at 
$2 rate, yielding 6%.) June fiscal 
year sales gained nearly two-thirds to 
$122 million. Switch to “lifo” in- 
ventory pricing reduced earnings by 
$1.11 per share, special amortization 
cost 24 cents, Federal taxes (at HR 
rates for half year within 1942) 
equalled $13.98 vs. $3.85, yet net held 
at $5.68 vs. $5.69 per share. Notes 
payable increased $8.3 million (76 
per cent) but inventories gained $12.1 
million (57 per cent). Argentine 
flaxseed shortage is closing Edge- 
water (N. J.) milling facilities; sub- 
stitution of midwestern flaxseed is 
complicated by need of Great Lakes 
steamers for ore carrying. 


Bendix Aviation B 

W ell-maintained war earnings not 
too generously appraised at 34. (Pay- 
ing at $4 rate, yielding 11.7%.) 
Company “tentatively” earned in the 
nine months through June $5.22 vs. 
$4.52 per share a year before, after a 
tremendous $31.34 vs. $7.57 per share 
tax reserve (EPT figured at 80 per 
cent in six months within 1942), un- 
specified “adequate” reserves against 
possible contract losses and unspeci- 
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fied voluntary reductions in prices, 
but before any possible contract re- 
negotiation adjustment. Production 
and deliveries continued to accelerate 


throughout the June quarter. (Also 
FW, June 17.) 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass B 


With first-half net already exceed- 
ing full-year dividend requirement, 
speculative holdings may be retained, 
around 33. (Pays $2, yielding 
6.1%.) Normally producing alum- 
inum and brass castings, including 
housings, crankcases, transmissions, 
pistons, bearings, gears and other au- 
tomobile and aircraft parts, as well as 
parts for the household appliance, 
building and plumbing trades, com- 
pany readily fitted into defense pro- 
duction. Last year, its sales jumped 
nearly three-fourths (to $35.6 mil- 
lion) and earnings climbed to $5.48 
(from $4.09) per share. Interim 
sales not reported, but first-half net 
held at $2.28 vs. $2.32 per share. 


Com’! Investment Trust C+ 

Price of 28 largely discounts pos- 
sible dividend cut. (Paid $4 in 1941; 
present $3 regular yields 10.7%.) No 
excess profits tax reserve was consid- 
ered necessary, but in the first half 
company set aside $1.92 vs. $1.21 per 
share for Federal income taxes, thus 
reducing reported net to $1.89 from 
$2.53 per share. Partly balancing ef- 
fects of bans on production of auto- 
mobiles and other “hard goods,” 
credit restrictions and other handi- 
caps, the remaining 14,096 shares of 
$6 preferred stock are being re- 
deemed at $105, and the first indus- 
trial acquisition in an indicated series 
was completed with the recent $1.4 
million purchase of the Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Company. 


Cuban-American Sugar 

Because of temporary nature of 
company’s prosperity, stock continues 
in a speculative position; recent price, 


7. (Initial 25-cent dividend in July 
followed by fiscal year-end 50 cents 
payable September 30.) In the ab- 
sence of interim statements, the fiscal 
year to end this month is expected to 
show substantial gains over 1940-41, 
when production equalled 382 pounds 
of refined sugar per share of common 
stock (a hundred pounds more than 
in 1939-40) and earnings of $1.02 re- 
placed a 7-cent deficit. Excellent 
treasury position made possible com- 
mon dividend inauguration after set- 
tlement of $50 preferred dividend ar- 
rears. (Also FW, June 17.) 


Indian Refining C 

A non-dividend-paying speculation 
in intermediate position, around 9. 
All but 109,753 of 1.3 million shares 
of company’s common stock is held 
by its parent, Texas Company. In- 
dian purchases its crude oil require- 
ments under contract, operates a re- 
finery at Lawrenceville (Ill.) with a 
crude oil intake capacity of 25,000 
barrels daily, and markets principally 
in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Ohio. Company does not release in- 
terim statements, but this year’s final 
results may hold up fairly well in 
comparison with last year’s $31.7 mil- 
lion gross operating income and $1.77 
per share net. 


Kayser (Julius) & Co. C+ 

Price around 9 overdiscounts ad- 
versities, overlooks growing war out- 
put. (Paying at $1 rate, yielding 
11.1%.) June fiscal year sales rose 
23 per cent to $18.3 million, whereas 
earnings much more than doubled to 
$2.92 from $1.29 per share despite 64 
cents contingencies and $1.96 (at 
HR rates) vs. 24 cents Federal in- 
come and EPT. Working capital 
climbed 26 per cent to $6.3 million, 
and $2.1 million cash and govern- 
ments alone topped $1.4 million cur- 
rent liabilities. Already manufactur- 
ing goods for government require- 
ments, company recently created a 
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special department to produce war 
goods previously not within its scope. 


Public Service (N. J.) C+ 

New purchases not yet indicated ; 
recently quoted at about 10. (Paying 
at 80-cent rate.) Although the July 
twelvemonth returned revenues of 
$160.4 million vs. $146.7 million (up 
9.3 per cent), reported net dropped 
more than half to $1.13 from $2.38 
per share. July net was $696,495 vs. 
$1.3 million, notwithstanding a 13.3 
per cent gain in gross. This year’s 
net was after HR normal rates, but 
before 1941 EPT rates. Last month, 
a U. S. Circuit Court sustained an 
SEC ruling that company is a sub- 
sidiary of United Gas Improvement 
and United Corporation. 


Shattuck (F. G.) C+ 

Despite recent showing, longer 
term prospects place shares in an un- 
certain position. (At 6, reg. 40-cent 
div. yields 6.6%; pd. 20 cents extra 
in Dec.) This well-managed opera- 
tor of about 45 “Schrafft’s” restau- 
rants in the East and maker of “Blue 
Banner,” “Luxuro” and “Schrafft’s” 
candies, has been able to do well so 
far under the handicaps of a war 
economy. After trebling last year, 
to 77 cents from 25 cents in 1940, net 
scored a minor gain in the first half 
of 1942 to 24 cents from 22 cents per 
share in the 1941 period. This was 
after 25 cents vs. 9 cents Federal in- 
come taxes, but the company admit- 
ted no excess tax liability. 


Starrett (L. S.) B 
Represents a reasonably priced tool 
participant in war production; recent 


price 27. (Paid $4.25 in 1941; $1 
so far in 1942.) Company has just 
reported for its June fiscal year. 
Sales were up about two-thirds to 
$9.9 million from $5.9 million, and 
earnings climbed to $29.76 from 
$11.99 per share on the capital stock 
before income and excess profits 
taxes, $6.98 vs. $5.78 after. Work- 
ing capital rose to $3.3 million from 
$2.8 million, and cash position was 
satisfactory. There is a booming 
war market for company’s products. 


Western Union C+ 

Strictly as a speculation, shares 
may be retained for better liquidating 
levels. Recent price 26. (Paid 50 
cents each in April and July, and the 
same amount in October, 1942.) 
Bill permitting merger of domestic 
telegraph facilities with Postal’s, and 
separate consolidation of internation- 
al services, has now passed the Sen- 
ate. First-half revenues gained to 
$62.3 million from $55.2 million and, 
despite $2.05 vs. 72 cents per share 
Federal taxes on income, earnings ad- 
vanced to $3.53 from $3.29 per share. 
Rate of gain is slowing, but a satis- 
factory comparison of final 1942 net 
with 1941’s $7.05 per share appears 
to be assured. (Also FW, April 22.) 


White Motor Cc 

Continues an attractively priced 
speculation on earnings, yield and as- 
sets, at 13. (Paying at $1 rate, yield- 
ing 7.4%.) Of fifteen producers par- 
ticipating in recent WPB order for 
4,000 8-ton or larger trucks, White 
booked 1,564 (39 per cent). Mean- 
while, June half sales jumped 87.2 per 
cent over the 1941 period to $55.4 


million. Federal income and EPT 
(including estimate for increased 
rates) equalled $11.52 per share, and 
reserve for expenses incident to ces- 
sation of war business equalled 40 
cents against none. Reported net 
thus yielded to 94 cents from $1.26 
per share, still almost doubling in- 
terim dividends. Equity in $17.6 mil- 
lion mid-year working capital alone is 
double current price of stock. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Cc 

Representing a war victim, stock 
continues a radical speculation, even 
at 1% (on the N. Y. Curb). Of com- 
pany’s 1941 sales ($1.5 million 
against $1.2 million in 1940, on which 
it lost 14 cents vs. 74 cents per 
share), 75 per cent represented “Oil- 
O-Matic” oil burners, water heaters, 
etc., 15 per cent “Ice-O-Matic” com- 
mercial refrigerator equipment and 
10 per cent “Air-O-Matic” air-con- 
ditioning apparatus. 


Zenith Radio C+ 

Quotations around 14 do not ex- 
haust speculative possibilities. (Indic. 
rate, $1; yield, 6.9%.) One of the 
three largest entities in the radio set 
manufacturing business, company 
also normally produces tubes, home 
annunciators, home sound transmit- 
ters, wind-driven electric generators 
and storage batteries. Earnings ad- 
vanced from $1.50 per share in the 
April, 1940, fiscal year to $2.51 in 
1940-41 and $3.32 in 1941-42. Plants 
are fully converted to war production 
and current fiscal year’s volume is 
expected to quadruple last year’s 
through additional shifts rather than 
facilities expansion. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 8, 1942 
Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -—Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Erie Railroad ctfs........... 43,000 7% 8% +1% Chicago, Gt. West’n. RR. pf. 11,400 12% 13% + % 
Consolidated Oil ........... 3,400 6% 634 Standard Of]; N. J.......:;. 10,900 38% 33% —% 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. “A” 27,200 7 +1 Electric Power & Lt. $7 pf. 10,300 22% 26% +3% 
International Tel. & Tel.... 20,000 2% mee Jobas Postal Telegraph pf........ 10,000 19% 20% +1% 
Western Union Telegraph... 17,300 2634 285% +1% 0,000 46% + % 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 14,400 4% 4% +% Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 9,900 19% 19% +% 
Cuban American Sugar..... 14,100 6 7% +1% Bendix Aviation ........... 9,200 31% 33% +2% 
Schenley Distillers ......... 3,700 17% 19 +1% American Tel. & Tel........ 9100 11934 121% +1% 
General Motors ............ 13,600 38% 38 —%k Chicago & Eastern Ill. Ry... 9,000 1% 1% + % 
Southern Pacific ........... 13,000 13% 1334 +% 900 205% + % 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 12,600 8 —k Curtisn-Wrightt 8,900 7% 7% +% 
Standard Oil California..... 12,300 23% 23% + % ge re 8,800 3 3% + kh 
N. Y. Central Railroad...... 11,700 9 | Saar United Electric Coal........ 8,700 5% 5% + % 
General Electric ........... 11,500 261% 265% + Atchison, Top. & S. Fe. Ry. 8,600 43% 43% +%4% 
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A A cardinal weakness in 
GRAPHIC our Federal structure 
ANALYSIS graphically 

highlighted by A. W. 
Robertson, Chairman of Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing, 
when he recently said: “The neces- 
sity of high Federal taxes to finance 
the war is evident, but if the Federal 
government takes most-of the money 
corporations earn they will have in- 
creasing difficulty finding the cash 
needed to increase production for the 
war effort and there will be no 
money left to finance the necessary 
change-over to peace time production 
at the war’s end.” 

In the case of Mr. Robertson’s own 
corporation, prospective taxes already 
have forced a substantial reduction in 
its dividend and the abandonment of 
its employees’ profit sharing plan. 
Westinghouse is not alone in the 
predicament of seeing its profit 


-margin being sloughed away by the 


inroads made upon it by the heavy 
Federal taxes, for the newspapers 
are recording daily numerous other 
corporations compelled to do the 
same slicing notwithstanding a con- 
siderable expansion in their gross 
revenues. And this is only the be- 
ginning. The procession is gathering 
new marchers constantly. 

In the tax plan as passed by the 
House there is implanted a destruc- 
tive termite which, if it is permitted 
to remain, in time will so eat into the 
industrial machinery that when the 
war is over there will be little vitality 
left to convert its function to peace 
time production. 

This is a probability that our tax 
planners can well ponder over if they 
are at all concerned in the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life and 
business. 


IT WOULD From Luigi Criscuolo, 
NOT who in his “Rubicon” so 
WORK ably comments on 
world’s events, our po- 
litical circuses, and economic devel- 
opments, has come the suggestion 
that the corporate structure of the 
country would be considerably im- 
proved were the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission empowered to 
appoint professional directors. 

It is the belief of this commentator 
that if such a step were taken it 
would result in the further protec- 
tion of investors. As it stands now, 
the Commission does not concern it- 
self with management as such, leav- 
ing that to the stockholders and their 
directors and officers. 

A good theoretical argument could 
be set forth for this radical change 
in corporate management, but in ac- 
tual practice the plan would not work 
out. 

Special qualifications would have 
to be determined as to what would 
constitute a professional director, 
what his duties would be, how far 
his authority should reach, and then 
what would be considered fair com- 
pensation for his services. The idea 
expounded may be patterned after 
the functions of bank examiners, but 
it must be borne in mind that their 
authority is confined to seeing to it 
that the bank is solvent and that none 
of the loans is of a questionable 
character. 

There the authority is very lim- 
ited ; it would be otherwise with pro- 
fessional directors. Vested with 
broad authority they could become a 
liability to a corporation and its share- 
holders instead of an asset. There is 
also the danger that if any bureau 
of the Government is a party to the 
selection of professional directors it 


would lead to further expansion of 
political control of business. Finally, 
would the stockholders have any 
greater assurances of the qualification 
of a “public” director than they now 
have of the present directors? 

As to a control on excessive sal- 
aries, which thought appears to have 
occasioned Mr. Criscuolo’s sugges- 
tion, this could be done by law if it 
should become a general evil, without 
burdening corporations or stockhold- 
ers with the added expense of pro- 
fessional directors. The tax collect- 
ors are already getting the major part 
of these supposedly large salaries. 


BUDGET Senator Tydings, ably as- 
BUREAU sisted by Senator Byrd, 
DIGGING both of whom are strong 

advocates of returning to 
Congress the power now vested in the 
President of directing the Budget 
Bureau in the spending of the pub- 
lic’s funds, want to dig into its meth- 
ods of establishing the appropriations 
it recommends. 

In this purpose they can depend 
upon the people’s support. We are 
spending too many billions of dollars 
without knowing whether they are 
wisely or economically employed. 
We have only the promise of this 
Bureau to that effect. 

But if the statements of these two 
Senators are correct, there is con- 
cealed in these appropriations consid- 
erable waste. Despite reductions 
totalling $1.3 billion in 1943 fiscal 
year appropriations for “non-essen- 
tial” agencies, the Byrd committee 
recently stated that “possibilities for 
economies have been no more than 
scratched.” Further efforts are need- 
ed to curtail the costs of maintaining 
activities which are needless during 
the war. 
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RUBBERS PROVE ELASTIC WAR 


he rubber industry is the classic 

example in “big business” of 
principal source of supply on one*side 
of the globe, and principal outlet on 
the other. This one factor goes a long 
way toward explaining the necessity 
for huge inventories in normal times. 
Add to this the concentration of sup- 
ply between two empires and a series 
of artificial control measures down 
through the years that, until recently, 
generally proved ineffective if not dis- 
astrous, then superimpose upon this 
structure the responsiveness of out- 
lets to pronounced cyclical influences. 
The result will be an industry that 
can hardly be expected to show sta- 
bility in fimal operating results. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


If, as some experts think, the post- 
war aftermath of the shutting off of 
Far Eastern sources of crude rubber 
and consequent tremendous stimulus 
to development of synthetic rubber 
from our own resources, will be the 
permanent substitution of the artifi- 
cial for the natural product, the sta- 
bilizing effect upon the fabricating 
industry may be marked. In this 
eventuality, the technological prob- 
lems in the transition would not ap- 
pear to be very difficult, and would 
have been largely solved by the time 
the war emergency is over. 

The “Big Four” of the domestic 
tire and rubber industry alone ac- 
counted for well over a billion dollars 
in sales during 1941, and the greatest 
volume of the four did not exceed the 
least by much more than half—itself 
rather unusual in a major industry. 
As a matter of fact, one cannot com- 
pare these four companies without 
being impressed with the similarities 
of their sizes, scopes, capital struc- 
tures, treasury positions, management 
and accounting policies. And even 
the market has recently quoted the 
equity stocks of all four at within a 
fraction of the same price, around 20. 

All but Goodrich have substantial 
foreign investments, largely in the 
Far East, (Firestone $36 million, 


Major fabricators have accomplished amazingly rapid 


shift to war production; complete shift to synthetics 
would offer no appreciable difficulties, might improve 


post-war stability. 


accepted the complete ban of tire pro- 
duction for civilian use and shifted 
into high-volume production for war, 
not only of normal products, but of 
countless special items, some of which 
were more or less remote to its ex- 
perience. 

So completely has this change al- 
ready been accomplished that volume 
for the whole of the transition year is 
likely to make fair comparison with 
last year’s records. Meanwhile, the 
industry’s elaborate research labora- 
tories have turned to the further de- 
velopment of synthetics of several 
types, and all of the major companies 
now have, or will have, sizeable 
plants actively in production by the 
end of this year, with expansion 
scheduled to accelerate in 1943. 

As to the longer-term future, since 
it makes relatively little difference to 
the rubber fabricators whether they 
use the natural or artificial raw ma- 
terial, the key is to be found in con- 
sumption potentials sor finished prod- 
ucts. In this connection, the follow- 
ing tabulation is of interest: 


Percentages of Dollar Sales 
(at pre-war cyclical extremes) 


Year: Tires Footwear Mechanical Other 
Ws 66.7% 10.5% 10.5% 12.3% 
ee 66.6 8.6 10.5 14.3 
59.4 *9.1 20.6 11.9 
61.3 8.7 17.7 12.3 
See 57.6 7.9 20.9 13.6 

* 1936 high, 


Two things stand out from the 
foregoing. One is that more than two 
fifths of sales are of products other 
than tires, the other is the pre-war 


trend in mechanical products, which 
was the growing outlet. 

From a longer term standpoint, the 
equities of the rubber manufacturers 
appear to be quite reasonably priced 
in light of the industry’s quick 
change-over to war production, the 
growing post-war original equipment 
and replacement needs for tires and 
other civilian rubber goods, and the 
prospects for more stable raw mate- 
rials as well as for growth through 
development of new finished prod- 
ucts and exploitation of new markets. 

Here are brief descriptions of the 
“Big Four”: 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany’s 45,000 daily capacity for tires 
usually accounts for about two-thirds 
of its total sales, with replacement 
markets having begun to take more 
than half. A diversified range of me- 
chanical rubber, metal and other 
products and a strong independent 
merchandising chain, helped to keep 
operations profitable excepting in 
1930 and 1933, permitting an un- 
broken but variable dividend record 
throughout the depression. Company 
owns plantations in Liberia and re- 
cently contracted with Honduras for 
cultivation of rubber in that country. 
New subsidiary, Firestone Aviation, 
produces aircraft parts and an ord- 
nance division makes machine gun 
clips and gun mounts. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Company can 
produce 47,500 casings daily, but 
some six-tenths of its revenues nor- 


STATISTICAL DATA ON THE 


RUBBERS 


aie b Est. i —Divi 
Goodyear $40.4 million and U. S. a Seine Tose Year 
tock: redit rice 
Rubber $18.9 million), but book Firestone .... c$268.1 ce$1.88 $4.37 h$1.75 h$1.97 $1.50 j$0.75 19 
losses thereon would afford tax sav- Goodrich .... 211.5 e411 5.02 431 159 200 m050 20 
ings and an Allied victory would, of Goodyear .... 3306 w343 4.68 2.23 1.24 1.37% 1100 20 
U. S. Rubber. 315.3 e2.56 4.86 2.07 D060 2.00 zNone 20 


course, return them. 

The flexibility of this industry has 
never been better demonstrated than 
in the speed and ease with which it 


a—Millions of dollars. b—Standard & Poor’s estimate, based on 1941 law and excluding any- 
carryover. c—October fiscal year. e—On invested capital basis. h—April half. j—25 cents each, 
January, April and July. m—Paid September 15. r—37% cents each March and June, 25 cents 
ne i w— average earnings option. z—Non-cumulative preferred dividend also deferred’ 
arch 4. 
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mally is derived from an unusually 
wide variety of mechanical rubber 
goods and footwear. This enterprise 
has been among the leaders in syn- 
thetic rubber development and has 
this year announced a synthetic rub- 
ber thread and a synthetic hard rub- 
ber capable of withstanding a hun- 
dred degrees more heat than natural 
hard rubber before softening, as well 
as a heavy vehicle tubeless tire sav- 
ing over 7 per cent of the rubber in 
a traditional ensemble. Company’s 
Lone Star Defense Plant subsidiary 
will operate a new $35 million gov- 
ernment-owned shell loading plant on 
a fee basis. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has the industry’s greatest cas- 
ing capacity, approximately 75,000 
daily, and derives about three-fourths 
of its revenues from tires and kindred 
products, although nevertheless pro- 
ducing numerous mechanical and other 
rubber items. An important war line 
is represented by blimps and barrage 
balloons, while structural metal air- 
plane parts also are being produced, 
ammunition loading factories are in 
course of construction, and a new 
plant will construct complete coastal 
patrol airplanes and parts. Goodyear 
is considered to be the financially 
strongest of the rubber fabricators. 


United States Rubber Company 


‘approaches Goodyear’s leadership as 


a tire producer, with an output limit 
around 70,000 casings per day. Un- 
der du Pont control in recent years, 
the company has been more or less 
completely rehabilitated, with debt 
sharply reduced, financial position 
built up and facilities rebuilt. Me- 
chanical and other rubber goods have 
accounted for not far from half of 
revenues, and in this direction, U. S. 
is reputed to be the world’s largest 
rubber fabricator. Huge deficits were 
reported in 1929-34, but operations 
have been profitable in the past seven 
consecutive years. 


A LEADING METAL STOCK FOR INCOME 


Ithough the various mining in- 


terests wholly or partly owned by | 


American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany are of only moderate size com- 
pared with those of Anaconda, Ken- 
necott and other leading producers, 
the company is characteristically one 
of the principal beneficiaries of a high 
level of demand for non-ferrous met- 
als. As its name implies, the princi- 
pal business of this enterprise is the 
smelting and refining of metal ores, 
the greater proportion of which is 
purchased from other mining com- 
panies or treated for their account. 
‘“‘Smelters” is one of the leading fac- 
tors in this business, accounting last 
year for over 40 per cent of the cop- 
per, 64 per cent of the lead and 16 per 
cent of the zinc refined in this country 
and Mexico. 

Although publication of statistics 
relating to the production, refining 
and shipments of non-ferrous metals 
was suspended several months ago, 
there can be no question that the 
strong upward trend evidenced prior 
to that time is being maintained. 
Temporarily, at least, the supply of 
lead has been brought into satisfactory 
balance with consumption require- 
ments, but the demand for copper and 
zinc is still well in excess of potential 
production. To help relieve the short- 
age in the latter metal, American 
Smelting is spending over $5 million 
of its own funds on the construction of 
a zinc refinery in Texas with an an- 
nual capacity of 25,000 tons. This 
plant is expected to be in operation 
shortly, and should add materially to 
the company’s earning power. 

The nature of its business makes 


14 


Smelters much less dependent on the 
level of metal prices than are enter- 
prises which are primarily producers. 
Prices do affect the company, how- 
ever. Subsidiaries and affiliates oper- 
ate mines in Mexico, Newfoundland, 
Canada, Australia, Peru, Bolivia, Nic- 
aragua and Saudi Arabia, of which 
the Mexican properties are probably 
the most important. 

Among its mining interests carried 
as investments are a 13 per cent stake 
in Premier Gold and 51.6 per cent of 
the stock of Federal Mining & Smelt- 
ing. The company also owns 19 per 
cent of the preferred, 49 per cent of 
the Class A and 39 per cent of the 
common stock of General Cable Cor- 
poration, and 30 per cent of the 5% 
per cent preferred and 29 per cent of 
the common stock of Revere Copper 
& Brass. General Cable preferred is 
$52.50 a share in arrears, and recapi- 
talization of this company is antici- 
pated as soon as an acceptable plan 
can be worked out. Revere Copper 


paid off the last $5.25 a share of the 


arrears on its 5% per cent preferred 
shares earlier this year, but no pay- 
ments have yet been declared on the 
common, which has never received a 
dividend. 

While the volume of American 
Smelting’s Mexican silver output is 
not reported, the company will cer- 
tainly benefit to some extent from the 
recent increase of 95g cents an ounce 
in the U. S. price for Mexican silver. 
Of course, only a relatively minor 
portion of this advance will accrue to 
producers, since Mexican taxes will 
be raised by seven cents an ounce ; the 
remainder, however, may be helpful. 


Since American Smelting is pri- 
marily a processor rather than a pro- 
ducer of metals, it benefits to only a 
small extent from the 15 per cent 
statutory depletion allowance for tax 
purposes. Consequently, U. S. and 
foreign income and excess profits 
taxes consumed over 47 per cent of 
earnings before taxes last year, a pro- 
portion considerably higher than that 
shown by most metal producers. In 
the first half of 1942, 64 per cent of 
earnings went to the tax collector. 
Thus, although profits before income 
and excess profits taxes in the latter 
period were more than eight per cent 
ahead of those recorded in the first 
half of 1941, final net dipped 22 per 
cent, and common share earnings were 
only $1.60 against $2.29 a year ago. 

Nevertheless, this rate of earnings 
provides ample protection for the 
regular annual dividend rate of $2 
which has been in effect since May, 
1938. Furthermore, taxes for the 
first half of 1942 were accrued at the 
45-90 per cent rates approved by the 
House of Representatives in July; 
recent developments suggest that re- 
sults for the second half may receive 
the benefit of a retroactive reduction 
in taxes accrued for the first half. 

With operations promising to con- 
tinue at capacity levels for a long time 
to come, the company should continue 
to earn satisfactory profits, and the 
common stock offers attraction not 
only for possible capital enhancement 
but also for income. Around 38, the 
issue offers a return of 5.3 per cent 
based on the regular rate alone, and 
it is likely that continued payment of 
year-end extras will be witnessed. 
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Inflation prospect little changed by President's messages. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1942 


Narrow market range persists, but longer term outlook 


is for material improvement. 


ABILITY OF the market to act as well as it has in 
the face of Russian retreats at Stalingrad, Jap ad- 
vances in the South Pacific and kaleidoscopic shifts 
in the tax situation at home, must be regarded as 
encouraging. True, investors have been largely on 
the sidelines, but holders of stocks take the longer 
range view of things, refusing to exchange their 
equities for cash whose purchasing power has been 
constantly diminishing and will continue to. do so for 
a considerable time to come. 


LITTLE CHANGE in the inflation prospect was 
occasioned by the President's Labor Day statements 
on the subject. In fact, on the following day the 
industrial stock average had one of its best ad- 
vances in several weeks, and gains were the rule 
in farm commodity prices. Even assuming that 
effective controls of agricultural prices were to be 
set up, there is no prospect of a companion step 
for wages, and this is the biggest loophole of all. 
Constantly rising income for labor, with little of 
it touched by taxes and with a diminishing number 
of things on which it can be spent, can be counted 
on to supply an ever increasing inflationary push. 


TENTATIVE DECISION of the Senate Finance 
Committee to recommend an 80 per cent ceiling 
on corporate income taxes has brought a better 
market tone to stocks in the "war baby'’ category. 
Some sort of limitation is clearly needed to pre- 
serve the solvency of numerous enterprises, although 
it must be remembered that even further changes 
in the Finance Committee's program may be made 
when work is completed on the personal income 
tax schedules. In any event, tax uncertainty—so 
prolonged by both Congress and the Treasury De- 
partment, which has changed its ideas so many 
times since last March—will continue to be a market 
factor for weeks to come. 


ALTHOUGH LACKING anything like definite 
assurances on the matter as yet, the probabilities 
are that the tax law which will finally emerge will 
mark the approximate maximum wartime corporate 
levies, thus removing an important obstacle to 


general stock price improvement. For even though 
resultant net earnings will be lower than anything 
seen since 1938, the tendency will be to capitalize 
that earning power on a more liberal basis when 
it is known that the next important change in tax 
rates—even though not in sight for several years— 
will be downward. 


WHILE EARNING power—present and prospec- 
tive—is the most important single factor determin- 
ing stock values, an upward earnings trend is by no 
means a prerequisite to advancing stock prices. 
One of the best examples of the effect on market 
action of a change in sentiment is to be found 
in the performance of the installment finance com- 
pany shares. Although clearly facing substantially 
reduced earnings for this year and doubtless for 
1943, the two leading issues in this group have 
advanced 35 per cent and 44 per cent, respectively, 
from their lows of the year. 


TRADING VOLUME which has been running at the 
lowest levels in many years would appear to in- 
dicate that investment interest is at a similar ebb, 
but successful sale of one block of stock after 
another "off the Exchange" shows that application 
of a bit of salesmanship will turn up willing buyers 
with idle cash. And despite the fact that the 
general market—as measured by the averages—has 
remained in a narrow range for over two months, 
most of the interest that has developed has been 
on the buying side, as shown by the fact that in- 
dividual stocks making new highs for the year have 
recently been outnumbering the new lows by better 
than three to one. 


AS TIME goes by, support grows for the opinion 
that the market lows of last April should mark the 
bottom of the long decline which started in 1937. 
Even though further backing and filling are prob- 
ably in store for coming weeks, the longer term. 
trend should adequately reward the owners of well 
selected equities. 


—Written September 10; Richard J. Anderson 
(15) 
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INVENTORIES STILL RISING: Although the 
trend of corporate inventories is still upward, the 
rate of increase has slackened, and here and there 
have appeared signs suggesting that the peak may 
not be far away. The Department of Commerce 
inventory index rose only 10 per cent in the seven 
months ended in July (174.7, with 1939 = 100), 
as against a 20 per cent rise in the previous half 
year. And recently published June 30 balance sheet 
figures also carry some interesting implications. 
The mid-year statements of 40 important manufac- 
turing companies show aggregate inventories of 
$689 million, a rise of 13 per cent from the 1941 
year-end total. (Because of their tremendous size— 
$414.9 million in June—General Motors’ inventory 
figures have been excluded.) But an indeterminate 
amount of that rise can of course be traced to 
price increases which have occurred in the mean- 
time. And several individual companies actually 
reduced their stocks on hand during the six months. 
Atlas Powder, for instance, showed its inventories 
at $5.3 million vs. $5.6 million at the beginning of 
the year. Other companies—all of whom hold large 
war contracts—showed the following declines: Borg- 
Warner, $22.8 million vs. $24.1 million; Pullman, 
$29.9 million vs. $46.4 million; United Aircraft, 
$49.1 million vs. $66.9 million; White Motor, 
$18.8 million vs. $19.6 million. As the war produc- 
tion program gets further “shaken down", inven- 
tories will level off and later start a declining trend. 


TAX “SAVINGS” IN PROSPECT: Enactment of 
the proposed 80 per cent limit on corporate taxes 
would, of course, find companies engaged mostly 
on war work among the most important bene- 
ficiaries, but even in that group—assuming a final 
45-90 per cent normal-EPT schedule—savings would 
naturally vary greatly. Recent compilations show 
that limiting the total tax to 80 per cent of net 
would have meant an addition of about 10 cents 
per share in earnings for National Cash Register 
for the first six months of this year (45 cents was 
actually reported). Allis-Chalmers' net would have 
been lifted from $1.17 to about $1.35, and United 
Aircraft would apparently have shown about $2.50 
a share instead of $2.37. The benefit to a number 
of other companies, however, would be much more 
substantial. Westinghouse Electric would have been 
able to increase its $2.10 per share by nearly $1; 
around 50 cents would have been added to Under- 
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wood's reported 87 cents; and Weston Electrical’s 
result would have been increased nearly 70 per cent 
—from $2.23 per share to around $3.70. 


CONSTRUCTION AT HIGH LEVEL: Indicated 
building construction activity in July showed a 
decline from that of the previous month but, with 
that exception, was the highest for any month on 
record. This was in the face of the fact that pri- 
vate residential construction for July declined to 
the lowest level for that month since 1934. The 
bulk of the activity is of course to be found in 
war plant construction, army bases, naval facilities 
and other such types as are a direct part of the 
war program. From the standpoint of volume of 
sales, the building materials and equipment com- 
panies will undoubtedly hang up a very high new 
record for 1942. In fact, it is likely to stand for a 
long time to come, because the early part of 1943 
should see the great bulk of this work completed. 
Notwithstanding the current high rate of produc- 
tion of their “regular'’ lines, numerous companies 
in this industry have already made much progress 
in the production of direct armaments also. But it 
is a question whether this type of business will fur- 
nish a complete offset to the decline in sales of 
building materials which will undoubtedly set in next 
year. Looking further ahead, however, the industry's 
postwar performance promises to be better than 
average. 


DRAB PACKERS’ RESULTS: As against the 
period of comparative plenty in which the meat 
packers operated earlier in the year, the industry 
has found itself rapidly changed over to negative 
profit margins in recent months, one of the leading 
companies (Armour) having already had to omit 
dividends on one of its preferred stocks. The reason 
is largely one of unbalanced price controls. Some 
time ago, the OPA placed ceilings on retail and 
wholesale meat prices, but nothing was done con- 
cerning limiting price increases for livestock. As a 
consequence, rising trends have been characteriz- 
ing the livestock markets—along with most other 
sections of the agricultural group—but meat prices 
have remained stationary. Now, the OPA is work- 
ing on plans to "'ceiling’’ live hogs, but in the mean- 
time much damage has been done. Forthcoming 
meat rationing will have no appreciable effect on 
the industry, because in the first place shipments 
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abroad will take up whatever ''savings'’ are effected 
in domestic consumption. Secondly, 2!/2 pounds a 
week per capita would work out at 130 pounds a 
year; latter compares with 133 pounds for 1939, 
and with |17 pounds as recently as 1935, and is 
almost the same as for 1929. 


SHOE VOLUME NARROWS: For the third con- 
secutive month, shoe production in July ran below 
year-ago levels, although remaining well above the 
rate of output for recent years prior to 1941. 
While government purchases of footwear for the 
armed forces continue at a high rate, this ap- 
parently is being more than offset by smaller civilian 
demand. For the first seven months of the year, 
however, aggregate output still is ahead of last 
year, the January-July total of 291.2 million pairs 
representing a gain of slightly less than 2 per cent 
over the production for the corresponding 1941 
period. But it appears likely that this increase will 
be wiped out in coming months, and a small decline 
from the 1941 total volume seems in prospect. In 
addition to the higher taxes which constitute a 
problem common to all business, profit margins may 
be affected by other factors such as further wage 
increases, and the matter of securing adequate 
supplies of raw materials will probably become 
more difficult later in the year. Nevertheless, on 
the basis of present indications most of the better 
situated companies in the field should be able to 
show reasonably satisfactory results, although earn- 
ings declines will be common. 


ANOTHER GAIN: New highs in the machine 
tool field are "old stuff’ by now, but the industry 
nevertheless hung up another all-time production 
record in July. Value of output that month was 
$113.6 million (28,300 units), not only up from 
June's $111.1 million (26,600 units), but also a 
96 per cent increase over the volume produced in 
the same month of 1941. As long as the output 
of machine tools continues to mount, the general 
public will have a good clue that the country has 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market. Call Net 

Issue: Price Price Yield 
Illinois Bell Telephone Ist 

des 102 108 2.67%, 


not yet attained the maximum armament produc- 
tion facilities envisaged under the war program. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Pullman-Standard's work on 
about four-fifths of its railway car backlog now 
stands suspended by the WPB. . . . General Elec- 
tric producing "several million dollars’ worth" of 
electric apparatus for synthetic rubber plants. . . . 
Willys-Overland passes the million mark in pro- 
duction of medium artillery shells—new aircraft 
parts division will employ ''thousands" within three 
months. . . . Little John Morrell offers six (24 per 
cent) of its tank car fleet to help the nation's war 
effort. . . . American Viscose producing six million 
miles of rayon yarn a day... . Railroads have trans- 
ported 6!/5 million troops since Pearl Harbor... . 
Savings banks of Massachusetts, New York and Con- 
necticut now have a quarter-billion dollars of mostly 
small life insurance policies in force. . . . Average 
keel-laying-to-delivery time on Liberty ships in 
August 83.3 days vs. 108.4 days in July and 241.3 
days in January. . . . Despite small drop in August 
to 68 from 71, ship deliveries expected by the Mari- 
time Commission to approximate three a day in 
September. . . . City traffic volume in July 146 
per cent over July 1938—cities below a quarter- 
million population up 216 per cent. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
‘backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s,'73.. 90 5.56% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 44/2s, 2003. 91 4.95 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 87 5.17 1024/2 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/2s,'77... 95 5.79 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 81 4.94 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

75 6.67 107), 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/2s,'78 63 7.14 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 90 4.17 102 


Walworth Ist 4s, '55............. 86 4.65 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME — 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 85 65.88% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 36 6.25 47, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 87 5.75 105 
Reynolds Metals 514% cum....... 81 6.79 1071, 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-eum.... 78 5.13 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends, and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 67 7.46 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 36 8.33 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 77 «6.49 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 55 6.36 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 86 6.40 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 

In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 


Adams-Millis .......... 23 «$1.25 $0.75 $4.00 b$1.95 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 12 0.94 0.60 1.37 b0.56 
Borden Company....... 21 1.40 0.90 1.88 60.77 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 84 
Elec. Storage Battery... 31 2.50 1.50 3.65 b1.03 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80... 1.97 b0.87 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 37 3.50 1.00 5.09 0.87 
Union Pacific R.R....... 77 6.00 6.00 11.19 b5.55 
Woolworth (F.W.) ...-- 28 2.00 1.20 2.69 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. 
Nashville. 


of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
income producers. 


Chesapeake & Ohio..... 33 $3.50 $3.00 $5.79 b$1.54 
Continental Can ....... 24 2.00 1.00 2.62 2.35 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 36 3.00 1.00 3.75 bl.20 
May Department Stores.. 40 3.00 2.25 £4.10 £3.75 
Murphy (G.C.)........ 57 4.00 2.75 7.20 

Standard Oil of Indiana. 25 1.50 0.75 arr 
United Fruit........... 55 4.00 3.00 5.28 63.41 


b—Half year. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—I2 months ended June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
_ virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 
Recent 


STOCKS Price 194 1942 

American Brake Shoe... 26 $2.20 $0.95 $3.56 b$1.29 
American Car & Foundry. 25 ats bs h5.23 h12.09 
Anaconda Copper ...... 26 2.50 1.50 {5.01 bf2.10 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 29 2.50 1.00 5.94 b2.05 


Atchison, Topeka &S.F.. 44 2.00 3.50 9.90 b7.79 
Bethlehem Steel........ 54 6.00 4.50 9.35 63.00 
19 1.00 2.83 20.47 
Climax Molybdenum.... 39 3.20 0.60 3.55 b2.18 
Commercial Solvents.... 9 0.55 0.30 0.99 60.43 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 17 1.00 0.25 4.68 b0.90 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 21 2.25 2.25 6.34 y3.70 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 34 2.00 1.50 3.95 bi.6l 
General Electric ....... 27 1.40. 1.40 1.98 60.72 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. +—Before depletion. a—First querter. 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in @ war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 

STOCKS Somat ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— 


1941 *1942 1941 1942 
Glidden Company...... 13 $1.50 $0.80 k$1I.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 22 2.00 1.00 6.72 62.21 
Kennecott Copper...... 30 «6325 4455 
Lima Locomotive ....... 26 1.00 1.50 6.02 ia 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 61 7.00 2.00 16.65 b4.95 
McCrory Stores ....... i 1.25 0.50 2.24 x2.21 
National Acme......... 16 2.00 1.00 629 bI.90 
New York Air Brake .... 29 3.00 1.50 5.05 b1.97 
Pennsylvania Railroad ... 22 2.00 1.00 3.98 bI.93 
Thompson Products ..... 23 «2.50 1.00 5.36 62.56 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 055 2.09 b0.6! 
Timken Roller Bearing... 37 3.50 1.25 3.92 bl.I5 
U. S. Steel ......... ... 47 400 3.00 10.43 62.44 


b—Half year. h—Fiscal years to April 


30, 1941 and 1942. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1940 and 1941. x—!2 months ended June 30. y—!2 months 


ended July 31. 
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CAPITOL 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


PRESIDENT PRODS, Congress 
contumacious but will comply. Else- 
where in this issue, Congress’ resent- 
ment is explained, but it is expected 
to act on stabilization of agricultural 
prices just the same. What’s more, 
it may at the same time act on stabili- 
zation of wages notwithstanding the 
President’s ‘This I will do.” Isn’t it 
the whole point that the two steps 
must be as closely coupled as pos- 
sible? ~ Meanwhile, don’t overlook 
one of the high spots in the Presi- 
dent’s follow-up radio address: 
“When the war is won, the powers 
under which I act will automatically 
revert to the people—to whom they 
belong.” This assurance, perhaps, 
should not have been necessary in 
a democracy, but it may allay the 
fears of some. 


The President has approved a pro- 
gram whereby the Government's 
Commodity Credit Corporation will 
buy oilseed products to support farm 
prices and sell at a half-cent per 
pound reduction to save ceilings. 


POLITICIANS PERSIST in 
“business as usual,” long ago aban- 
doned by commerce and industry. If 
you don’t believe it, wait (two more 
months!) for the post-election flood 
of bad news for “the peepul.” For 
instance, since this is “the toughest 
war of all time” in the words of the 
President, and since the military need 
the superior material they get in 18- 
19-year-olds, why is it that Congress 
hasn’t made them available long ago? 
Why is it that there must first be a 
threat of the even more unpopular 
calling of bona fide family heads? 
We tip our hat to Senator Gurney 
(R., S. D.) and Representative 
Wadsworth (R., N. Y.) for finally 
accepting the onus of introducing this 
necessary bill. 


According to “Printers’ Ink,’ re- 
cent registrations of women for war 
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work in Seattle, Detroit and Balti- 
more ran about 75 per cent over age 
45. Britain runs 75 per cent under 
45—it does not defer for dependency. 


FARMERS GRIN. Maybe their 
own products are going under a price 
ceiling—a much loftier ceiling than 
many—but they'll still have that other 
multiplier of profits on their side, vol- 
ume. The Agriculture Department 
sees in “the largest market movement 
of crops and livestock ever seen in 
late summer” verification of earlier 
indications of record production this 
year, “probably 10 per cent greater 
than the record previously established 
in 1941 and 25 per cent greater than 
the 1935-39 average.” Demand, 
civilian, military and lend-lease, has 
increased in even greater proportion, 
the Department observes, so “there 
will be not nearly enough to furnish 
consumers with the quantities they 
will be trying to buy with their pres- 
ent large incomes.” (Italics are ours. ) 


Thus, while we'll all get enough, 
broad extension of rationing measures 
looms nearer and nearer—probably 
soon after November Third. 


PRODUCTION Requirements Plan 
transformed “into a method of obtain- 
ing a report on about 95 per cent of 
war industry’s basic materials re- 
quirements.” Principal steps will be 
(1) copies of applications will be sent 
to the Census Bureau (where mate- 
rial requirements will be tabulated in 
terms of over 200 end-product classi- 
fications) and responsible processing 
branch (where requirements of all 
industries and companies assigned to 
that branch will be made) ; (2) from 
these data and reports on prospective 
supplies, the Requirements Commit- 
tee will determine the general pattern 
of materials distribution, after setting 
aside a “kitty” ; (3) industry branches 
will process the applications in ac- 
cordance with materials authorized 


‘for each end-product, taking inven- 


tory position of applicant into 
consideration; and (4) materials 
branches will fit the authorized de- 
liveries of materials into the delivery 
schedules of primary materials pro- 
ducers. WPB frankly does not ex- 
pect the new system to work perfect- 
ly at first. 


Building and engineering contracts 
in 37 eastern states in July reached 
$943.8 million, according to F. W. 
Dodge figures—63 per cent over a 
year before—industrial nearly tripled, 
heavy engineering more than doubled, 
residential dropped 38 per cent. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying that: Runaway inflation is 
within the realm of possibility if leaks 
are not plugged pronto. . . . The 
super-super-board is coming, don’t 
be fooled, and New York’s Gover- 
nor Lehman may be the “fair-haired 
boy.” . . . Those who believe we can 
fight our war in one spot at a time 
are going the way of the isolation- 


_ ists—out. . . . Salaries have not kept 


pace with wages, need not be fixed. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 


r Check These Points 
FARM anno HOME 


INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 


VY FEDERALLY INSURED 
EXCELLENT YIELD 
VY CONVENIENT TO OWN 


Federally insured up to $5,000. 
Assets more than $21,000,000. 
Reserves more than $2,000,000. 
Adequate liquidity. 
Current Dividend Rate 3%% 
per annum. 
Inquiries Invited. 


FARM AND HOME SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


NEVADA, MISSOURI 
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Synthetics 


Radio Corporation of America has 
adopted “Resistoflex” as a general 
substitute to replace natural rubber 
as a cushioning and noise-proofing 
material in machines used in the 
manufacture of radios—this flexible, 
resilient synthetic resin is an achieve- 
ment of the Resistoflex Corporation. 
... Just the right plastic for buttons 
on military clothing is “Melamine” 
which can be used to replace the 
pearl, bone and vegetable ivory vari- 
eties—this synthetic of American Cya- 
namid once sold at $40 per pound, 
but because of its many uses in mak- 
ing paper products it now sells for 
40 cents a pound. . . . “Revolution- 
ary” is the description for the new 
fibre containers that American Can 


Arrested 
Clatter and Din in 
1,160 Restaurants 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience .. . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


In Canada: D 


Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 


Perhaps the demand for more 
speed in the distribution of 
foods will hurry certain restau- 
rant waiters—in wartime the 
customers shouldn’t have to do 
the waiting. 


has developed to replace the now 
scarce tin cans—lithographed to look 
like all-metal containers, they may be 
packed on existing canning machin- 
ery, but are recommended primarily 
for dry drugs, cosmetics, foods and 
tobacco. . . . Brass, lead or iron pipes 
may now be replaced by a new plas- 
tic tubing developed by Dow Chem- 
ical—the synthetic pipe is both odor- 
less and tasteless, and may be thread- 
ed, welded and bent. . . . The heavy 
grease coatings used to protect guns 
and ammunition from rust and dust 
during transit, and which always had 
to be cleaned off before the equip- 
ment could be utilized, will soon be 
a thing of the past—Dearborn Chem- 
ical is fashioning cellophane wrap- 
pers which can be heat-sealed and 
serve the same purpose without the 
mess. . . . The spirit of substitutes 
has finally gotten around to the low- 
ly garbage pail—the newest non- 
metallic version shown at the Chi- 
cago Merchandise Mart is made of 
plasticized plywood. 


Publishing Patter 


A new subsidiary, Liberty Maga- 
zines, Inc., has been set up by Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., to take 
over Liberty and run it as a separate 
cntity—inside story behind the move 
is that Cuneo Press has become finan- 
cially interested and is seeking to re- 
store the prestige of this weekly 
which is printed on its presses. .. . 
Next in infant publications will be en- 
titled “So You’re Going to Have a 


Baby,” a new venture for Parents’ 
Institute, the publishers of Parents’ 
Magazine—the first issue will be 
dated “October” and distribution will 
be handled through department stores 
throughout the country. . . . Two 


‘new handbooks are being published 


by industrial companies to help their 
customers in their war efforts—B. F. 
Goodrich Company is offering a 
“Rubber Guide Book for American 
War Industries,’ while Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel has issued a ‘Hand- 
book of Special Steels.” . . . Fawcett 
Publications will reach the  skidoo 
figure of 23 when it adds its next 
comic magazine to its list of chil- 
dren’s pulps—number twenty-three 
will be Ranger Comics. . . . Happy 
Days, the national weekly that was 
launched in 1933 to serve the CCC 
camps, is changing its name—now 
that Congress has abolished this or- 
ganization, the publication will be- 
come the Civilian Front and cover 
the activities of air raid wardens and 
other OCD workers. 


Food Foibles 


Monsanto Chemical has been un- 
able to fulfill the demand for sac- 
charin since sugar rationing became 
effective—reason: this sugar substi- 
tute is about 450 times as sweet as 
cane sugar ; thus a pound—which sells 
at $2—is equivalent to 450 pounds 
of granulated sugar, which costs 
$22.50 (at 5 cents a pound). ... 
Dairy companies are considering the 
packing of one-pound glass jars of 
dehydrated milk to retail at 25 cents 
—this amount of the dried powder 
can be reconverted into five quarts of 
fluid milk simply by adding water. 
. . . Another war casualty is the 
“Pliofilm” bag in which Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries packed its fillets— 
cellophane will provide the substitute 
packaging material for the present. 
. .. Baking powder as a replacement 
for sugar in baking is being promoted 
in a new booklet by Rumford Chemi- 
cal Works—it is claimed that baking 
powder can be used in place of half 
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of the sugar in recipes in making des- 
sert, sauces, etc... . “Vacuum boil- 
ing” will improve the flavor and color 
of pineapples, according to a patent 
of the Girdler Corporation—white 
streaks and “washed-out” appearance 
are eliminated and the golden-amber 
color restored. . . . Something new in 
ice cream is promised by the Musher 
Corporation in its combination with 
breakfast cereal—a mixture of ice 
cream and butter-coated corn flakes 
is said to afford a new taste appeal. 
.. . Dehydrated apple granules will 
soon be marketed in cellophane bags 
for use in pies and pastries or as plain 
applesauce—tradename : “‘Saucit.” 


Promotionals 


Nehi Corporation resumes its na- 
tional advertising campaign this 
month, using newspapers in 468 cities 
from coast to coast—messages will 
be tied in with the war effort by pay- 
ing tribute to men in the armed 
forces and those working in muni- 
tions plants. . . . “High fashion” cos- 
metics have been dropped by Eliza- 
beth Arden Salons for the duration 
and sales appeals will stress service- 
ability of make-up—the company’s 
newest drive will be directed to wo- 
men in war and industry. . . . Nash- 
Kelvinator now has a good reason to 
advertise despite the fact that it has 
neither automobiles nor refrigerators 
to sell—a new series of institutional 
ads will tell about the corporation’s 
entrance into the production of huge 
cargo-carrying flying boats, engines 
for fighter planes, hydromatic air- 
craft propellers and other military 
equipment. . . . An innovation in 
management-employee relations is 
found in the recently inaugurated ser- 
vice of Northam Warren Corpora- 
tion—this manufacturer of nail polish 
now gives free manicures to its 400 
women workers in exchange for com- 
ments about the performance of the 
product. . . . Joseph Burnett Com- 
pany, maker of flavoring extracts, 
joins the “Cookie Brigade” this fall 
to encourage more baking for sol- 
iers—how to prepare the sweets for 
men in training camps will be de- 
scribed in a new booklet entitled 
“Cookies for Rookies.” 


Christenings 


_ American Home Products, through 
its International Vitamin affiliate, will 
introduce a new and more powerful 
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To Westinghouse men and women, 


for an “outstanding contribution to victory” 


N ANNOUNCING that five of the first fifty-three Army- 
Navy Production Awards go to Westinghouse, 
James Forrestal, Undersecretary of the Navy, said, 
“The men and women in these plants are making an 
outstanding contribution to victory. Their practical 
patriotism stands as an example to all Americans and 
they have reason to be proud of the record they have set.” 


Westinghouse, one of the world’s leading manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment, is now producing war 
materials at the rate of 4000 carloads per month... 
enough to fill a freight train 37 miles long every 30 days. 


To this effort, we are applying the full extent of 
Westinghouse “know how” in scientific research, in 
engineering, and in production. Asa result, production, 
on a man-hour basis, is 95% ahead of the mid-1940 
rate. Insome divisions, productionisupmorethan 300%. 


This is the record to date. We hope to make it still 
better tomorrow. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Plants in 25 cities — Offices Everywhere 


* Five of the first 53 Army-Navy 
Production Awards pennants, for 
plants with the highest achievement 
el in war production, have been 
ee awarded to Westinghouse. 
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type of anti-gray hair vitamin prod- 
uct under the name of “Pabacal.” ... 
The brand new red-colored laboratory 
glassware that Corning Glass Works 
will offer for use in handling light- 
sensitive chemicals will be featured 
as “Lifetime Red.” . . Pyrene Man- 
ufacturing Company is introducing 
the “Thumb-Spray,” a nozzle at- 
tachment for fire extinguishers which 
will make it possible to use them in 
fighting magnesium incendiary bombs 
. ... The new electronic device de- 
veloped by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company for indicating 
the thickness and rate of accumula- 
tion of ice on airplane wings, will be 
known as the “Ice-Indicator.” .. . 
An improved type of substitute for 
rubber in the manufacture of regu- 
lating wheels for centerless grinders 
has been dubbed “Saftoid” by Safety 
Grinding Wheel & Machine Com- 
pany, the manufacturer. . . . Newest 
in plastic cleaners for removing 
grease, dirt and adhesives from trans- 
parent resins has been tradenamed 
“Asco” by Aircraft Specialties Cor- 
poration. . . . Latest in leg cosmetics 
to take the place of hosiery will be 
offered by Antoine de Paris, Inc., as 
“Stocking Stand-In.” . . . Another 
new musical toy that can be played 
by children by simply humming will 
be exploited during the coming 
Christmas buying season by Ameri- 
can Merri-Lei Corporation as the 
“Hum-Dinger.” 


Odds & Ends 


National Oil Products will greatly 
expand its facilities for the produc- 
tion of pharmaceuticals through its 
acquisition of Rare Chemicals, Inc.— 
such products as esthetics, hormones 
and analgesiacs are made by the new 
subsidiary. Following several 
years of research, Shell Union Oil 


. has perfected a radically new type of 


marine turbine oil for the U. S. Navy 
—it is said to combine a powerful 
rust preventive with a superior oxi- 
dation stabilizer, and will be supplied 
in all naval and merchant marine 
craft... . An “on-and-off” blackout 
material has been developed by 
Fluorescent Pigments Corporation 
and will be made available soon— 
this is a phosphorescent dye, the glow 
of which may be extinguished at will. 
. .. Under consideration is the estab- 
lishment of an exhibition hall for 
the trophies of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary Army Corps—will it be known 
as a “WAAC’s Museum”? 
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S. Treasury obligations sold off 
esmall fractions but the high 
grade list was generally firm. With 
the exception of a few specialties such 
as Bush Terminal 5s, large price 
changes were limited mainly to the 
foreign group and speculative utility 
bonds. Fluctuations in low grade 
rails were narrower than usual, the 
majority showing small advances. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK 5s 


The Bangor & Aroostook is seeking 
ICC permission to borrow $4 million 
from the RFC to meet the $3 million 
maturity of first 5s, $751,000 Pisca- 
taquis Division bonds, and a small 
issue of Van Buren Extension 5s, all 
of which fall due on January 1, 1943. 
The Commission had previously given 
approval to the use of $8 million Con- 
solidated refunding 4s, 1951, as col- 
lateral for an issue of $4 million 
collateral trust bonds. There is no 
definite indication as to how the 1943 
maturities will be handled ; bondhold- 
ers may be offered an exchange for 
the new collateral trust 4s, with the 
RFC standing by to take down suffi- 
cient bonds to provide for principal 
payments to those who desire cash. 
At all events, current prices within 
a fraction of par for the first 5s, 1943, 
indicate that there is no concern over 
the maturity. 

The Bangor & Aroostook is ob- 
taining relatively little benefit from 
war activity but the long term down- 
ward trend in the all-important potato 
traffic has been halted. After the 
war, truck competition will presuma- 
bly make further inroads and the 
company’s bonds are not considered 
attractive on a long term basis. But 
with provision for the 1943 maturities 
seemingly assured, the intermediate 
term outlook is satisfactory. Earnings 
for 1942 are expected to cover fixed 
charges better than twice over. 


PORTLAND ELECTRIC POWER 6s 


Efforts to obtain a solution of the 
tangled affairs of this holding com- 
pany for Portland General Electric 
are proceeding, the company having 
filed with the SEC a reorganization 
plan first submitted to the U. S. Dis- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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trict Court in June. Holders of $15.9 
million income 6s, on which interest 
has not been paid since March, 1934, 
would receive 10.91 shares of capital 
stock of Portland General Electric 
and 6.04 shares of Portland Traction 
Company for each $1,000 face 
amount. Claims of Portland Electric 
Power against the Chase National 
Bank of New York and others would 
be vested in a realization company 
and remain subject to court control 
until completion of pending litigation. 
’ Attempts to reach an agreement 
with the Bonneville Power Authority 
concerning sale of the system’s elec- 
tric properties or consummation of a 
long term power contract have not 
been successful. Prices named by 
Bonneville have thus far been inade- 
quate and, in any event, the company 
believes that a power contract would 
be preferable, at least for the duration 
of the war. The petition states that 
the trustees do not believe that the 
government agency “can refuse in- 
definitely to grant the company a 
power contract to provide for the 
needs of both parties.” 


CHILDS DEBENTURE 5s 


Little progress has been made re- 
cently in obtaining additional assents 
to the exchange offer made by Childs 
Company, which is the equivalent of a 
15-year extension of the debenture 
5s maturing April 1, 1943. Approx- 
imately $1.9 million of a total of over 
$4.9 million have been deposited, and 
other assets have been promised. 
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Three large holders owning over $1.3 
million have agreed to make ex- 
changes in installments in proportion 
to the assents from other investors. 
A further extension of the time limit 
for deposits has been made, to Sep- 
tember 30. The management warns 
that, unless substantial progress is 
shown in the near future, the plan is 
doomed to failure. There is little 
prospect that any feasible alternative 
plan for meeting the maturity can be 
developed. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 5s 


Missouri Pacific obligations have 
been among the favorites in the de- 
faulted rail group recently. The re- 
funding 5s, at current prices around 
34, are up more than 50 per cent 
from the year’s lows. There is some 
hope that the appeal of the District 
Court’s approval of the reorganization 
plan may result in a more liberal dis- 
tribution of new securities, but recent 
buying has doubtless been predicated 
largely upon interest payment pros- 
pects. It is believed that another in- 
terest payment will be made within 
the next few months. The company’s 
large cash position has given rise to 
suggestions that the disbursement 
may be larger than the amount of 
one semi-annual coupon. 


FOR DURATION 


B oth so-called supreme chieftains 
of Labor, Green of A.F.L. and 
Murray of C.I.0., have publicly 
pledged the President that there 
would be no strikes for the duration. 

But between these promises and 
their actual fulfillment there emerges 
a great void of unfulfillment. 

Jurisdictional and other strikes are 
constantly flaring up throughout the 
country, resulting in the loss of many 
man-hours of work and holding up 
war production in a most critical 

| period, when even the loss of a bolt 
, may mean the loss of a soldier. 

In face of these dissensions among 
the unions, how labor can contend 
it is contributing 100 per cent toward 

Winning the war is inexplicable. 
Unquestionably Green and Mur- 
ray are as patriotic as any other 
Americans, and in their hearts may 
entertain a fervent desire to cooper- 
- with their Commander-in-Chief. 
therefore there can be no intelligent 
explanation for their inability to ful- 
fill their pledges other than that they 
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are unable to control the rank and 
file of the organizations of which they 
are the leaders. 

In the President, Labor has no 
greater friend nor one who has done 
so much to improve its lot, yet in 
many respects it has failed him in this 
crisis. Failed him even to the extent 
of defying the agencies he has set up 
whenever it does not agree with their 
decisions. 


This is what happened in the case 
of the wage decision in the aluminum 
industry, where seven Alco plants are 
threatened with a strike because the 
wage increase demanded was not 
granted. 

It is no wonder that the people are 
becoming increasingly disgusted with 
the arbitrary and dictatorial attitude 
of labor leaders who may not even 


reflect the spirit of their men. 
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Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
literature, listed below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print plainly and 
give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


WHAT ABOUT REORGANIZATION 
RAIL BONDS NOW? 


A special new study on five representative issues, 
prepared by a New York Stock Exchange member 
firm. 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms; etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


LEADERS IN WAR AND PEACE 


A digest of 33 Connecticut companies with un- 
usually attractive dividend records, which are now 
sharing in the war effort. Prepared for investors 
by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


GAINS IN RAILROAD 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


and timely bulletin published by a 
S.E. house is available to bona fide investors 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation ; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your own home. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trade procedure and prac- 
— in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


A SAFER AND BETTER PLAN 

Tells about investment accounts for everyone who 
wants attractive earnings with 100% safety. Non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 
INSURED SAFETY 


Convenient plans that permit you to arrange a 
program best fitted to your needs. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportion. 


HOW TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL SECURITY 
This folder is made available by a Middle Western 
Institution whose regular monthly savings accounts 
8 4% per annum for the latest dividend 
period. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 


tion serving the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 344%. 

HOW TO SAVE BY MAIL 

Send for details how your savings can earn 4%. 


Safety of your share account insured to $5,000 by 
U. S. Govt. agency. 


INFLATION CONTROL IN SIGHT? 


President’s demand for farm price control represents a 
step in the right direction—but another step is needed. 


n his anxiously awaited Labor Day 

message to Congress, the Chief 
Executive rightfully took the legisla- 
tive branch severely to task for not 
enacting laws to carry out two of the 
most important of the seven points 
outlined in his inflation control pro- 
gram of last April 27—higher taxa- 
tion and stabilization of farm prices. 
But his message gave no hint that the 
executive branch deserved any share 
of the blame for the delay in these 
vital matters. 

The effective and immediate control 
of inflationary factors in our economy 
is so much more important than any 
attempt to apportion the responsi- 
bility for the fact that this control 
has not yet been established, that such 
an attempt seems almost academic. 
Nevertheless it is only fair to Con- 
gress to point out that as a practical 
matter it has been placed in an im- 
possible position. On the tax front 
in particular it has been severely ham- 
pered by the repeated changes in the 
recommendations of the Treasury De- 
partment, which have thus far been 
guided more largely by political 
rather than economic considerations. 

Control of farm prices has been 
rendered much more difficult by the 
nature of the President’s April 27 
message. He demanded then that 
Congress pass legislation designed to 
stabilize agricultural prices, but re- 
served control over wages to himself. 
It soon became apparent that as car- 
ried out by the body created by the 
President for this purpose—the War 
Labor Board — “stabilization” of 
wages meant ever higher levels. Un- 
der the circumstances, Congress 
balked at imposing a sacrifice on 
farmers when none was asked of 
labor. 

Now the President again demands 
action from Congress on farm prices, 
but not on wages. However, the 
situation in which Congress finds it- 
self has changed. The necessity of 
controlling inflationary influences has 
grown much more urgent since April, 
and now that it has been “put on 
the spot” by the President, Congress 
must take action—and probably will. 

Early reactions to the President’s 
speech in Congress confirm what 
might have been anticipated in any 
case: namely, that Congressional ac- 


tion on farm prices will probably be 
accompanied by Congressional action 
on wages. The legislators have long 
felt that labor was getting out of 
hand, and have been dissuaded from 
enacting laws to control its excesses 
only after direct intervention on la- 
bor’s behalf by the Administration. 


*Thus, if adequate control over wages 


is now to be established, labor’s re- 
sentment will be directed squarely at 
Congress. 

The need for controlling both farm 
prices and wages was clearly brought 
out in the President’s message. Wage 
and salary disbursements have risen 
from $43.7 billion in 1939 to an es- 
timated $75 billion in 1942. Similarly, 
cash farm income, including benefit 
payments, has advanced from $8.7 bil- 
lion in 1939 to a probable total of 
over $15 billion this year. 

Those figures raise a question 
which answers itself: Which is the 
greater inflationary threat, a gain of 
$6.3 billion in farm income, or of 
$31.3 billion in wages and salaries? 
And this question raises another: Is 
executive action—particularly action 
such as has been witnessed thus far— 
adequate to cope with the latter if 
the former constitutes such an imme- 
diate danger as to require special 
legislation ? 


DISTRESSED RAILS? 


Continued from page 7 


One of the most important centers 
in the fact that security holders and 
the court having jurisdiction are lin- 
ited to the choice of approving or dis- 
approving a plan formulated by the 
management of the debtor company. 
Bondholders who are not satisfied 
with a plan as presented may never- 
theless give their assents, feeling that 
the only alternative is default. Plans 
are not presented to a court for ap- 
proval until 66 2/3 per cent assents 
are obtained. Although the require- 
ment that ICC approval must be ob- 
tained is a safeguard of security 
holders’ rights, there is much to sup- 
port the committee’s argument that 
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submission to the court should be re- 
quired before the security holders are 
asked to give their approval. The 
solicitation of assents before study 
and approval of a plan by the courts 
is forbidden by the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

Judge Healy of the SEC, in a re- 
port on the similar 1939-40 legisla- 
tion, made several criticisms, which 
he summarized in his statement that 
“the control of the management is 
complete.” The management, armed 
with a substantial number of assents, 
goes to the court with what is prac- 
tically “a completed job, subject only 
to the court’s approval and the con- 
sequent binding of the minority.” 
Under these circumstances, there is 
little likelihood “that the court would 
disapprove the plan, or would re- 
quire material alterations its 
terms.” 


ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


The Adams committee, in addition 
to its recommendation that court ap- 
proval be required before submission 
of plans to security holders, suggests 
the following amendments: Provision 
for alternative plans which may be 
submitted to the ICC; after holding 
hearings, the Commission will certify 
a plan, which it finds acceptable, to 
the court. If the court approves, it 
will direct the submission of the plan 
to the security holders, with sum- 
maries of the ICC’s findings and the 
court’s opinion. At that point solici- 
tation of assents would be permitted. 
Security holder lists would be made 
available to interested parties under 
court supervision. If the court con- 
siders it advisable, an independent 
examiner may be appointed to scruti- 
nize the past record of the manage- 
ment, 

Some of these steps would be time- 
consuming, but the machinery should 
run more quickly than that of the 
Bankruptcy Act. In any event, if the 
new bill is to go beyond temporary 
readjustments, more safeguards for 
the protection of security holders’ 
tights seems advisable. If the commit- 
tee’s recommendations are adopted, at 
least in part, by Congress, the result- 
ing legislation should effect a major 
improvement in railroad reorganiza- 
tion technique. On the other hand, 
if these additional procedural steps 
are not to be included, the scope of 
the legislation should not exceed bond 
maturity extensions and interest ad- 
justments limited to short periods; 
say a maximum of five years. 
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he negligible decline which set in 

from the August 18-19 minor 
highs failed in both averages to 
penetrate the lows registered August 
6 and 10 on the previous dip. This 
is an encouraging sign, as was the 
ability of the industrials to exceed, 
on the ensuing rally, the August 18 
price of 107.55. Furthermore, trad- 
ing volume ‘dried up rather steadily 
on the latest reaction. 

On the other hand, the rails have 
not yet attained a level equal to their 
August 19 minor top of 27.01. And 
the industrials have yet to exceed 
their best price (108.91) since the 
present secondary rally had its incep- 
tion April 28. If both averages can 
better those prices, the intermediate 
advance will be strongly reconfirmed. 
Since current prices are very close to 
these levels, it appears to be only a 
matter of time before new high§ for 
the move are recorded; a vigorous 
rally of only one day’s duration could 
easily achieve both marks. 

Constructive tendencies are much 
more evident in other markets than 
in domestic share prices. The Dow- 
Jones average of forty bonds has now 
been advancing slowly, but without a 
single significant set-back, for over 
eleven weeks. Commodity prices have 
also been stronger in the past month 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and, are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’s opinion on the stock market. 


 DOW-JONES 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES 


or so, a trend which was continued 
September 8 despite the President’s 
Labor Day demand that Congress 
place lower ceilings on farm prices 
before October 1. 

But the best performance has been 
turned in by equity prices in Great 
Britain. The railroad stock price in- 
dex compiled by the London Finan- 
cial Times is currently quoted at the 
highest level witnessed since May, 
1938, except for a single day in 
February, 1940. This publication’s 
industrial average has recently ex- 
ceeded its December, 1941, and 
March, 1939, tops, and has thereby 
recovered all the ground lost since 
July, 1938. 


_« This action not only signals the 


reversal of the long-term downtrend 
which has been in evidence abroad, 
but it has great significance for in- 
vestors in this country as well. Higher 
taxes, higher labor costs and renego- 
tiation of contracts are exerting a 
drastic effect on corporate earning 
power, and many persons have there- 
fore been led to wonder on what 
ground equity prices could possibly 
stage a worthwhile advance. The re- 
cent English experience shows that 
despite these influences, such an ad- 
vance is altogether possible -—Writ- 
ten September 9. 
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Atlas Powder Company 


Hecker Products Corporation 


Data revised to September 9, 1942 ogamings ond ae Range (APC) 


Incorporated: 1912, Delaware, to take over 0; TT 
part of the assets and business of the E. I. 60 | 
duPont de Nemours Powder Co. in accordance 40 H 
with a court segregation order. Office: 9th 20 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. Annual ° 


EARNED PER SHARE 


meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 4,525. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$1,377,000 
7Preferred stock $5 cum. conv. 

Common stock (mo par)....... -+-254,827 shs 


*Long term notes. 7fCallable at $110 on August 1 of any year. Convertible into 1% 
shares common for each share of preferred on any preferred dividend date. 


Business: Third largest U. S. manufacturer of explosives 
and supplies, company derives about 70% of business from 
that source. Remainder is in cellulose products (chiefly coated 
fabrics and industrial finishes) and industrial chemicals. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1942, 
$9.7 million; cash, $3.9 million; U. S. tax notes, $3 million. 
Working capital ratio: 25-to-1. Book value of common, $46.56. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Except 1933, 
common dividends each year since 1913. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Large military explosives business will augment in- 
creased demand from many of company’s normal outlets, but 
taxes will be an increasingly heavy burden. 

Comment: Preferred is a high grade issue; status of the 
common stock has been altered under the war economy. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.92 $0.79 $0.49 $0.29 $2.49 $2.00 554%42—35% 
1935......0. 0.45 y 0.95 2.81 2.00 4844—32% 
, eee 1.01 1.11 1.16 0.93 4.21 *3.50 84 —48 
Ses 1.10 1.68 1.24 0.38 4.40 *3.75 94 —38 
 eapeges 0.52 0.67 0.77 0.73 2.69 2.25 68 —36 
0.54 0.58 1.19 1.51 3.82 3.00 71 —50 
1.11 1.17 1.19 2.24 5.71 4.25 80%—57 
1.41 1.63 1.20 1.89 6.13 4.50 72%—61 


*Including extras. {To September 9, 1942. 


Continental Baking Company 


Data revised to September 9, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (Cl) 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: 630 10 

Fifth Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- 8 

ing: First Tuesday in March at Wilmington, 6 

Del. Number of stockholders: preferred, 4 a 

4,904; combined “A” and 13,560. 

Subsidiary funded $18,000 =] 

x. Long Term Debt. RR, . $16,855,000 EARNED PER SHARE 4 

Preferred stock $8 cum. 
249,977 shs OEFICIT FER SHARE $2 

Common (no par) ............ 1,057,429 shs 1934 ‘35 ‘37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


*Callable at $110 per share. 


Business: The largest organization in the baking industry, 
concentrating on a limited number of well advertised lines. 
Largest portion of revenues derived from bread and rolls. 
Operates plants in 68 cities of 28 states. 

Management: Regarded as able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $6.6 million; cash, $5 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.7-to-1. Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Regular payments on pre- 
ferred to 1932. Irreguar payments to 1938; regular since. 
No payments on present common. 

Outlook: Bread sales will continue relatively steady. Im- 
proved consumer incomes will stimulate the more profitable 
sweet goods division but taxes will tend to hold down profits. 

Comment: Despite improvement effected through 1941 recap- 
italization, operating record necessitates a semi-speculative 
rating for the preferred; common ranks among the more spec- 
ulative in the food group. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 
weeks earned: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Your. 


1934...... $0.55 D$0.42 D$0.40 
1935. D0.53 D0.47 DO0.43 DO.35 D1.78 
D0.42 D0.27 D0.17 DO0.14 D1.02 4 — 
D0.19 DO0.09 0.04 D0.70 5%— 1 
D6.24 DO0.10 DO0.15 DO.03 D0.52 2%— 1% 
DO0.39 DO0.08 D0.13 D0.08 ‘2 —1 
D0.49 DO0.30 DO0.002 D1.02 15%— 
DO0.03 D0.30 0.50 0.07 5%— 2 
0.20 0.08 eee §3%— 2 


~~ FAllso included 10- to 15-week periods. *On old class B through 1940; new common 
since. §To September 9, 1942. 


* Earnings and Price Range (HP) 


Data revised to September 9, 1942 90 oe 
Incorporated: 1923, New Jersey, as Gold 15 
Dust Corp., consolidated with American Lin- 10 
seed Company in 1928; present title adopted 0 Oo 


in October, 14 1936. Office: 88 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. ——y meeting: Fiscal year ends June 30 
Fourth Wednesday in September. Number EARNED PER SHARE : 
of stockholders (June 22, : 23, 300. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... 

Capital stock ($1 par)....... one 


1934 "35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Produces a wide variety of grocery store prod- 
ucts, chief of which are “Nucoa” margarine, “Shinola,” “2-in-1” 
and “Bixby” shoe polishes; “Hecker’s” breakfast foods and 
flour, “Presto” cake flour, “Ceresota” and “Aristos” flour, “Best 
Foods” and “Hellmann’s” mayonnaise, etc. 

Management: New president elected in June, 1942. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1942, 
$10.4 million; cash, $4.9 million. Working capital ratio: 9.9- 
to-1. Book value of common, $14.34 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken payments 1927 through Febru- 
ary, 1942. Omitted May 1 payment partly because of increased 
taxes. 

Outlook: Well diversified line of products and adequate sup- 
plies of most raw materials indicate that sales will be well 
maintained. But profits will reflect the incidence of price 
ceilings and new tax factors. 

Comment: War factors have increased the speculative char- 
acteristics of the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended June 30: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Earned per share...... $0.97 $0.71 $0.88 $0.52 $1.21 $0.52 $0.71 $0.31 

Div. paid (calendar year) 1.20 0.90 0.90 0.60 1.00 0.60 0.60 0.15 
Price Range (calendar years) : 

Hig 21% 21 15 11% 13% 1% 8 3/5 *65% 

12 5 5% 8% 6Y 5 


*To September 9, 1942. 


Industrial Rayon Corporation 


. Earnings and Price Range (ILR) 


Data revised to September 9, 1942 40 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. General office: 30 
West 98th Street and Walford Avenue, 20 
Cleveland, Ohio. New York office: 500 Fifth 10 
Avenue. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday t+) 


EARNED PER SHARE 3 


in February. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1941): about 6,500. 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... Ay 4 000 
Capital stock (mo par).......... 325 shs 


1934 '35 ‘36 ‘37 °38 °39 ‘4 


Business: One of the largest U. S. manufacturers of rayon 
yarn by the viscose process; also makes rayon cloth, using 
about one-third of own yarn output. Company is rated as one 
of the lowest cost producers. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $7.5 million; cash, etc., $5.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.5-to-1. Book value, $28.53 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made since 1930, at widely vary- 
ing rates. 

Outlook: Rate of operations for the duration is limited only 
by availability of raw materials, and post-war growth possi- 
bilities remain encouraging. But higher corporate taxes and 
vulnerability to EPT militate against earnings expansion. 

Comment: Capital stock offers a better-than-average repre- 
sentation in the fundamentally speculative textile industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

>. Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
934 $1.12 $0.68 $0.22 $0.21 $2.23 $2.01 82%—23% 
D0. 0.26 0.31 .00 1.26 36%—23% 

0.77 0.71 2.24 2.10 41%—28% 

0.02 0.08 0.35 2.00 47%—15 

0.40 0.002 0.24 0.25 80%—14% 

0.68 1.03 1.78 0.75 29%—16% 

0.88 0.89 3.15 2.00 29 —16% 

0.23 0.79 3.04 2.50 297%—20% 


*Adjusted to 3-for-1 split up in 1934, and based on 606,500 shares in 1935-36 af 
759,325 shares thereafter. {Federal tax based on 1941 Revenue A tTo Septem 
1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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Last Train from Berlin. By 
Howard K, Smith. Knopf & Com- 
pany. $2.75. A study of conditions 
in Germany under Nazi domination. 

x k 

Zones of International Friction. 
By Lawrence Henry Gibson. Knopf 
& Company. $5. Parts of the world 
which have been responsible for wars 
and international misunderstandings, 
such as India, the West Indies, Al- 
sace-Lorraine, etc. 

xk k 

Our New Army. By Marshall 
Andrews. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. $1.50. Another handbook of 
the United States Army as it is to- 
day, together with a discussion of its 
personnel and organization. 

xk 

A Layman’s Guide to Naval 
Strategy. By Bernard Brodie. 
Princeton Press. $2.50. A popularly- 
written study of the coordination of 
warships and fighting planes and how 
they may be manipulated to provide 
the most in sea power. 

x *k * 

What’s the Good Word? By 
Maxwell Nurnberg. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $2. A new type of grammar to 
promote the use of better English in 
speech and writing. 

xk 

Popular World Atlas. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company. $1. A new se- 
ries of political and economic maps 
and charts brought up-to-date in the 
light of World War II. 

xk k 

How Collective Bargaining 
Works. Edited by Harry A. Millis. 
Twentieth Century Fund. $4. A 
survey covering leading American 
industries and their experiences with 
collective bargaining. 

x * 

4,000 Years of Television. By 
Richard W. Hubbell. G. P. Put- 
man’s Sons. $2.25. A non-technical 
review of the progress of television 
from earliest times, and a study of its 
development as a new industry. 

* 

Brazil Under Vargas. By Karl 
Loewenstein. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $4, An account of Vargas’ 
rise in the Brazilian Government and 
a review of his administration. 
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in order without delay. 


in your defenses. 


out depriving your major 
business interests of your time 
or attention. 


The annual fee is small; one- 
fourth of one per cent of the 
market value at the time you 
enroll. The minimum fee is 
$125 a year. It applies to port- 
folios valued between $15,000 
and $50,000. There’s a lower 
cost ($60 a year) modified 
supervisory service limited to 
ortfolios valued at less than 
15,000. 


Mail your list of securities 
with your registration fee to- 
day and cut your investment 
worries. 


Or use the coupon. 


——CLIP AND MAIL TODAY- 


Please explain (without obliga- 
tion to me) how Continuing 
Supervision will aid me in 
maintaining my portfolio (list 
enclosed) on a forward-looking 
basis. 


Put Your Investments 


In Order NOW to Meet 
The Threat of Inflation 


EGARDLESS of whether the Congress meets the 
President’s October 1 deadline and empowers 

him to take the steps he believes will stem the tide of 
inflation, one thing is clear: Inflation is developing 
menacingly and every investor must put his holdings 


Even though you may feel you have hedged against the danger you 
must painstakingly analy. every security you hold and keep close 
scrutiny on developments. A nation may mobilize every resource, and 
yet lose a war—and you must be alert to detect the slightest weakness 


But there are a myriad other factors in the situation. The govern- 
ment must have more revenue and you must increase your income to 
cushion the impact of new taxes. 


To plan your program and uncover new sources of revenue you need 
the guidance of a corps of investment specialists—it is not a one-man job. 
Financial World Research Bureau offers you that guidance. As our client 
you will follow a scientifically drafted counter-inflation program with- 


The Service 


Financial World Research Bureau 
achieves the ideal of investment 
supervision. Following its time- 
tested procedure, the Bureau: 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d 


(e) 
(f) 


(8) 
(h) 


Prepares a definite program based on 
your objectives and resources, looking 
to capital enhancement, increased in- 
come, or both; 

analyzes the portfolio already established; 
tells how to recast it so as to bring it 
into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your program; 

advises you, if your resources are en- 
tirely in cash, how to inaugurate your 
program; 

tells you instantly when each new step 
in your program is necessary; 

keeps a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 

furnishes monthly comment on _ your 
program and your progress; 

provides full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Objective: 


Income [] Capital enhancement 


(or) Both 
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The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Data revised to September 9, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (B) 


Incorporated: 1911, Pennsylvania. Office: 

Eddystone, Pa. Annual meeting: The first 15 

Thursday in March. Number of stockholders 10 

(February 1, 1941): preferred, 1,282; com- 5 

mon, 13,144. 0 HARE $4 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... $6,467,900 $2 

77. shs 2 

Common stock ($13 per share) .1.028.488 shs = DEFICIT PER SHARE $4 

20.387 shs 1934 "35 ‘36 ‘37 "38 "39 ‘40 1941 
*Callable at $40 per share. tEach war- 


rant for 1 common share at $15. 
Business: One of the two largest manufacturers of steam, 


electric and Diesel locomotives. Also makes forgings and cast- 
ings, water power equipment, etc. Controls Midvale Company 
and owns 22% of General Steel Castings common. All divi- 
sions producing for war. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $22.2 million; cash, $14 million; U. S. Tax Notes, $3.2 
million. Working capital ratio: 1.6-to-1. Book value (com- 
mon), $44.44 a share. 

Dividend Record: Paid $7 per share on common stock 1920- 
1929. Reduced sharply in 1930 and 1931 and subsequently 
omitted. Dividends on new preferred March, 1938, and semi- 
annually thereafter. None on common. 

Outlook: Production directly and indirectly for war fully 
taxes company’s capacities in most divisions. 

Comment: Stock involves all the risks characteristic of a 
“heavy industry” issue. 

"EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended: 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 a Range 
D$1.24 D$0.57 0.32 23%— 5 

0. D0.03 D$0.59 D1.09 17%— 5 

D1.53 D2.05 D0.71 0.41 1%— 9% 
1.24 1.55 1.04 1.75 
|. ae 0.75 1.20 3.64 3.71 —10% 
3.95 4.18 9% 


*On present capitalization. +For no par common from 1933 through 1936 and $13 
par common from November. 1937, when former was removed from New York Stock 
Exchange list. tNot available. §To September 9, 1942. 


Earnings and Price Range (BGH) 
Data revised to September 9, 1942 = ii a 


Incorporated: 1905. Michigan, as successor 30 ae 
of American Arithmometer Company, organ- 20 

ized in 1886. Office: Second and Bur- 10 Os 
meeting: ‘ourt esday in Apr um- 

ber of stockholders (Dec. 31, 1941): ——— $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........} 
Capital stock (no par)........ 5.000. 660" 


1934 °37 "38 "39 "40 1941 

Business: World’s largest manufacturer of adding, adding- 
bookkeeping, billing and calculating machines, which four 
items account for the major part of its business. Also makes 


-standard and electric-carriage typewriters, cash registers, cor- 


rect posture chairs and a varied line of labor saving devices. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $22.9 million; cash, $8.3 million; Government securi- 
ties, $6.2 million. Working capital ratio: 4.2-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $6.28 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1905. No stated rate. 

Outlook: War economy factors restrict earnings although 
conversion to armament production promises large volume. 
Ultimate fate of important foreign business is beclouded by 
war developments but longer term prospects in domestic and 
western hemisphere fields are more encouraging. 

Comment: Stock ranks with the more strongly situated units 
in the office equipment group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's Price Range 
__- -year periods ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends High 
$0.32 $0.33 .65 $0.65 193%—10% 
0.52 0.50 1.02 1.05 28 —13% 
0.90 0.73 1.63 1.40 355¢—15 
0.41 0.14 0.54 0.50 22%—14% 
0.27 0.17 0.44 0.40 18%—11 
eee a 0.30 0.33 0.63 0.50 12%— 7% 
0.44 0.51 0.95 0.70 5% 


To September 9, 1942. 


The Borden Company 


a Earnings and Price Range (BN) 


Data revised to September 9, 1942 40 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 


1899. New Jersey (originally 
established in 1857). Office: 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Annual meeting: 0 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of 


stockholders (December 31. 1941): 48,635. __EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $11.499.000 j AG 1 
Capital stock ($15 par).......4.396.704 shs 


1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 “38 ‘39 ‘40 


Business: Most important activities: production of fluid and 
condensed milk, evaporated milk, dried milk and malted milk. 
Production of ice cream is also an important earnings factor. 
Other activities include handling of casein, caramels, mince 
meat, cheese, butter and eggs and prescription products. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $50.7 million; cash, $20.3 million; marketable securities, 
$4.5 million. Working c-vital ratio: 3.2-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $25.55 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1899. 

Outlook: Relative stability is suggested by unprecedented 
military and lend-lease demand at present, and by later pros- 
pects for renewed development of civilian markets for the 
more profitable manufactured products. 

Comment: Nature of the business and company’s past record 
place shares among the more conservative food issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends ze Range 
1934 $1.02 $1.60 28%—19% 

$0.66 $0.77 1.43 1.60 —16 

0.64 0.87 1.51 1.40 195—15 
0.79 1.02 1.81 1.40 22 —16% 

0.75 0.97 1.72 1.40 244%—17 
0.80 1.08 1.88 1.40 21%—18% 
0.77 70.90 721%—18% 


*Not available. +To September 9, 1942. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (F) 
Data revised to September 9, 1942 20 b-axceeanae 
Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, succeeding two 2 
predecessor companies. Office: Lindbergh e 
Field, San Diego, Calif. Annual meeting: 5 
Last Wednesday in March. Number of stock- 0 % 
holders (February 20, 1941): Common, 2,642. EARNED PER SHARE $4 
apital stoc' shs 
1934 "35 ‘36 ‘37 "39 ‘40 1941 


*440,000 shares (34%) held by Vultee Aircraft, Inc., subsidairy of Aviation Corp. 

Business: Normally manufactures various types of airplanes 
for commercial, cargo and military use. Lines include pas- 
senger seaplanes, military patrol flying boats, pursuit, attack, 
observation and heavy bombardment airplanes. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital November 30, 1941, 
$3.2 million; cash, $8 million; U. S. Tax Notes, $10, 008,000. 
Working capital ratio: 1.01-to-1. Book value of capital stock, 
$7.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issuance 
in 1936. On common, paid varying rates since 1925. 

Outlook: Near capacity operations appear to be assured for 
the duration, with huge volume supporting earning power fair- 
ly well in the face of mounting taxes; firmly established trade 
position assures full participation in industry’s longer-term 
development. 

Comment: Representing a major war producer, the shares 
remain in an essentially speculative position. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Y ded Dec. 31: *1934 *1935 *1936 *1937 *1938 *1939 *1940 1941 1942 
ah — share.... $0.01 $0.28 $0.15 $0.34 $1.28 $0.90 $1.15 $6.22 FR 
Dividends paid ..... None None None 0.25 0.50 None 1.00 *4.00 +$1. 
Range: 6% 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1941. 


12 16 13 16 15 *29% 21% 


September 9, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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LD 


INFLATION 


Concluded from page 4 


Metallurgical companies did not 
make a particularly good record, but 
this was chiefly due to special indus- 
trial developments after the war. The 
amount of real equity behind each 
share in this group should otherwise 
provide definite inflation hedge pos- 
sibilities. Furthermore, the European 
experience shows that old established 
and conservatively managed com- 
panies are likely to do better than 
younger companies which have ex- 
panded rapidly under the stimulus 
of inflation. 


BEST HEDGE 


Theoretically, one of the best in- 
flation hedges would be found in the 
common stock of a company the chief 
assets of which are tangible goods, 
preferably raw material resources. If 
the company in addition has a large 
funded debt and preferred issues 
ahead of the common, the latter’s in- 
flation hedge attributes receive a 
certain leverage, but the corporate 
strength of the enterprise should be 
made a determining factor in con- 
templating commitments. 


There has been a_ controversy ' 


among ‘financial writers whether an 
equity in a concern with declining net 
per share earnings is a good inflation 
hedge or not. As_ stated before, 
maintenance of capital is the primary 
objective in placing funds in inflation 
stocks and therefore a declining earn- 
ings trend, depending of course on its 
causes and extent, can under certain 
circumstances be largely disregarded. 

Inasmuch as since the beginning of 
the war (i.e. during the past three 
years) the purchasing power of the 
dollar has already declined some 20 
per cent, or at an annual rate of about 
6%4 per cent, equities which have pro- 
vided that return without price ad- 
vances (and the majority has not) 
have done nothing but offered preser- 
vation of capital. 

There exist also some misunder- 
standings regarding the inflation 
hedge possibilities of insurance com- 
pany stocks and bank shares which in 
the aggregate represent conservatively 
managed institutions and have a good 
record of earnings stability. The in- 
lation hedge possibilities of an in- 
surance stock depend entirely upon 
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and inside workings of the Exchange. 


Have You Read These 
Stock Market Books? 


"THE SECURITIES MARKET AND HOW IT WORKS," by Birl E. Shultz, former 
Dean, N. Y. Stock Exchange Institute, 433 pages. 
Brothers. The only complete, authoritative and up-to-date book on the mechanics 
An excellent guide on rules and entire 
procedure for anyone who has anything to do with the securities business as a 


customer or as broker................. 


"NEW METHODS FOR PROFIT IN THE STOCK MARKET," by G. A. Drew, 
102 pages. Published 1941, by Metcalf Press. A revealing discussion of some of 
the methods for timing the buying and selling points in the Stock Market. The 
first book to take you behind the scenes and show you the workings of Elliott's Wave 
Principle, the 10% Rule, Hood's Group Action, Quinn's Divergence Curve, Odd 
Lot Index, and other methods used by Wall Street specialists and technicians. $2.50 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WE CAN SUPPLY ANY BOOK PUBLISHED —OLD OR NEW 


Published 1942 by Harper & 


the composition of its portfolio and 
here the most conservatively managed 
are frequently in the least advantage- 
ous position because of the preponder- 
ance of fixed income bearing securities 
in their investment lists. 

Bank stocks are rather poor pros- 
pects for protection against inflation 
inasmuch as bank buildings (and 
perhaps some repossessed real estate) 
are practically the only tangible items 
among their assets. Furthermore, in 
contrast to the German banks which 


‘came through the inflation practically 


unharmed, our banks cannot transfer 
their capital to a foreign country with 
a gold standard currency. The Ger- 
man banks kept their own capital as 
well as their profits in U. S. dollars, 
Dutch guilders and British pounds. 
They even bought these currencies on 
term in anticipation of profits which 
thus were transferred into gold before 
they were realized. 

Inasmuch as we in this country 
seem headed for a period of controlled 
inflation—at least as far as one can 
judge at the present moment—each 
portfolio should contain as protection 
a representation in industries that 
offer good inflation hedge possibilities. 
Based upon the experience of Europe, 
but only to the extent that it can be 
applied to our present day conditions, 
the oil, some mining and heavy indus- 
try stocks (the latter especially where 
they possess large raw material re- 
sources, as do the leading steel com- 
panies) appear in the most advan- 
tageous position to provide capital 
protection. 


Copper shares, however, proved 
poor hedges during our own post-war 
inflation, and similar circumstances 
may become operative at the end of 
the present war. Furthermore, the 
impending EPT rates (under which 
the larger part of additional profits 
coming from price advances is ab- 
sorbed by the government) materially 
lessen the inflation hedge character- 
istics of this group of stocks at least 
for the immediate future. On the 
other hand, it is anticipated that after 
the war, when according to all 
precedents the inflationary movement 
should reach its peak, there should be 
significant reductions in tax rates, 
whereby inflation hedge qualities of 
nearly all equities would of course 
gain in effectiveness. 

Once the investor has bought such 
hedges, he faces the problem of how 
long to keep his commitments.: The 
reestablishment of monetary stability 
very frequently brings on a_ bear 
market in such hedges, especially in 
those that bring only a small or no 
return at all, as everybody tries to 
get out and into something with a 
larger return. Experience has shown 
that only a few manage to liquidate 
at the top. Therefore income pro- 
ducing hedges have a definite advan- 
tage over those without return, as 
they can be held to advantage even 
after stabilization of the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

@& @ 


This is the fourth and concluding 
article in a series of studies on the 
various aspects of inflation. 
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International Business Machines Corporation 


Oliver Farm Equipment Company 


Earnings and Price Range (IMN) 


Data revised to September 9, 1942 120 


Incorporated: 1924, New York; originally 80 
formed in 1911. Office: 590 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Annual meeting: Last 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1941): 9,722. 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $17,000,000 
Capital stock (no par)........ --990,116 shs 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of busi- 
ness equipment. Specializes in electrically operated recording, 
tabulating and accounting machines, which are leased to busi- 
ness firms, etc. Also manufactures time recorders, clocks and 
stamps, electric time systems and electric typewriters. For- 
eign investments account for about 15% of total assets. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $8.5 million; cash, $7.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $61.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in every year since 1916; pres- 
ent annual rate, $6 a share. Frequent stock extras also paid. 

Outlook: War work has replaced normal manufacturing ac- 
tivities and foreign business is sharply curtailed, but rental 
contracts help to maintain current earnings. Post war prospects 
are good in view of company’s leading trade position. 

Comment: The stock is of investment quality. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


~. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1934 $2.40 $2.43 $2.35 $2.20 $9.38 $6.00 164 —131 
2.47 2 2 2.48 9.88 76.00 190% —149% 
2.56 2.63 2.58 2.45 10.22 77.50 94 —16 
2.80 2.85 2.83 1.94 10.42 76.00 189 —127% 
2.55 2.38 2.49 3.21 10.63 76.00 5 
2.62 2.51 2.57 2.93 10.63 76.00 195%—145 
2.45 2.33 2.26 3.36 10.50 76.00 19144—136 
2.55 2.46 2.53 2.90 10.44 76.0 167 %—140 
§2.83 §2.94 744.50 4151%—109% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each year. {In addition stock divi- 
dends have been paid as follows: 2% in 1935; 3% in i936: 5% in 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1940 and 1941. §After taxes based on 1941 Revenue Act. "tTo September 9, 1942. 


Motor Wheel Corporation 


50 
40 
Data revised to September 9, 1942 4 
Incorporated: 1920, Michigan. Office at 10 
Lansing, Mich. Annual meeting: 
Tuesday in October. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1941): about 12,000. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 845,752 she 


1934 "35 ‘36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 ‘4 


’ Business: One of the leading manufacturers of automotive 
wheels, hubs and stampings. Also manufactures various 
pressed steel parts for automobiles; tight cooperage, prin- 
cipally whisky barrels; oil burning household appliances, etc. 
Management: Principal officers have long experience. Presi- 
dent associated with the company more than 36 years. 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1941, $7 
million; cash, $2.9 million; marketable securities, $1.5 million. 
Working capital ratio: 2.6-to-1. Book value of stock, $15.05 
per share. 
Dividend Record: Unbroken record of payments from 1920 to 
1931; suspended to 1935. Indicated annual rate, 80 cents. 
Outlook: Many of company’s normal products are adaptable 
to military equipment and special armament contracts have 
been undertaken, assuring large volume for the duration. 
Comment: Stock is essentially a business cycle equity, al- 
though the record has been less erratic than that of many 
other concerns in the same general field. 


\ peeemeeed DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s ——Calendar Year——, 
Sept. 30 31 Mar. 31 Dividends Price Ragne 


$0.01 25 1935... $0.30 $0. $0. 15%— 7% 

05 0.64 1936... 0.44 0.76 1.89 as 27 —15% 

936..... .44 0.48 1937... 0.54 0.82 2.28 1.60 26 — 8% 
1937..... 0.52 0.23 1938... D0.08 D0.02 0.65 0.40 17%— 8 
1938 0.20 0.63 1939... 0.49 0.33 1.65 1.60 17%—10 
0.46 0.90 1940... *0.73 *0.67 2.76 1.60 185% —12 
1940..... *0.54 0.79 1941... 0.75 0.62 2.70 1.60 17%— 9 
1941..... 0.57 0.55 1942... 0.72 70.60 t12%— 9 


*Refiects increase in T° tax under Ist Revenue Act of 1940 for first 6 months; 
also additional increase in corporation tax in 3rd quarter as result of 2nd Revenue 


Act. {To September 9, 1942. 


Earnings and Price Range (OF) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to September 9, 1942 75 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office at 400 | °° 
West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual 30 
meeting: First Tuesday after April 10. 


Number of stockholders (October 31, 1941): | 

about 6,000. 0 EARNED PER SHARE | $9 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$2,250,000 3 
Capital stock (mo par).......... 336,696 shs 0 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


*Bank loans due annually to 1948, 


1934 "35 ‘37 °38 ‘40 1941 


Business: A leading manufacturer of tractors and farm 
implements. Products include a complete line of agricultural 
equipment sold under well known trade names: “Superior,” 
“Nichols & Shepard,” “Hart-Parr,” “Oliver” and “Red River.” 

Management: Has made considerable progress. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1941, 
$16.6 million; cash, $4.2 million. Working capital ratio: 5.8-to- 
1. Book value of stock, $65.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Nothing on common until 1940. No fixed 
current rate. 

Outlook: Large volume of military business will provide bulk 
of income for the duration, with regular production curtailed 
by priority regulations. But smaller margins on war work 
and higher taxes will prevent proportionate earnings gains. 
Normally farm purchasing power is chief earnings determinant. 

Comment: The erratic operating record places the capital 
stock definitely in a speculative category. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earnings per share. .D$1.77 $4.24 $6.44 $0.18 $1.27 7$4.93 


Dividends paid ... None None None None None 0.5 1.00 $1.00 
Price Range: 

59% 73 32 30 23% 23% 25% 

16% 24% 24 19 14% 10% 13% 17 


*Earnings based on 622,000 shares for 1932 to 1934; 272,000 for 1935-1936; 339,000 
for 1937-1939 and 337,000 thereafter. Earnings for 10 months ended October 31 
because of change in fiscal year. tTo September 9, 1942. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 


and Price Range (PFK) 
Data revised to September 9, 1942 8 5 
Incorporated: 1920, Delaware; successor to a 60 I} fToo UO 


company of similar name formed in 1898. 40 _ 
Office: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 20 
City. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in 0 
March. Number of stockholders (December 


EARNED PER SHARE $6 


31, 1941): 3,128. BQH 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (no par).......... 369,000 shs 193435 "36 "37 38 *40 1941 


Business: Important manufacturer of syrup, sugar, starch 
and various other products derived from corn, and one of 
the leading packers of molasses, cane and blended maple 
syrups and dessert powders. Tradenames include “Brer Rab- 
bit” and “Vermont Maid” syrups, “Penick” salad oil, “Douglas” 
starches and “My-T-Fine” desserts. 

Management: Efficient and highly aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $6 million; cash, $1.3 million; short term loans, $750, 
000. Working capital ratio: 4.4-to-1. Book value $30.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made on the capital 
stock since 1929. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: For the duration, demand for company’s products 
will benefit from sugar rationing and elimination of imports 
of starches from the Far East. Longer term prospects will be 
largely determined by changes in price structure and supplies 
of corn. Heavier taxes militate against earnings expansi0?. 

Comment: Primary attraction of the shares lies in their it- 
come-producing characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends 

$0.71 $0.54 $1.06 $1.49 $3.80 $3.00 
1935 0.73 .56 0.51 1.05 2.85 .00 
1.05 0.82 0.78 0.87 3.52 3.75 73 —60 
0.10 0.55 0.74 1.50 4 
a 1.00 0.50 0.78 0.81 3.09 3.00 
0.77 0.77 0.98 1.48 8.95 4.00 59% —48 
1940....... 0.75 0.52 0.37 1,27 2.91 3.00 62% —43 
1.04 1.12 1.26 4.33 4.00 54% —48% 
1942........ 0.81 0.87 *2.25 *55%—44 


*To September 9, 1942. 
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FOR HALF-YEAR 
LOCKHEED REPORTS 


omething new in the nature of cor- 
S porate statements appeared with 
the issuance of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation’s half-year report to 
stockholders. 

Because of military censorship, no 
figures were given on sales or actual 
earnings, but President Robert E. 
Gross reported that profits for the 
period “after providing for what we 
feel to be reasonable reserves for taxes 
and contingencies” were approxi- 
mately 2.52 per cent of sales, com- 
pared with 6.53 per cent for the first 
six months of 1941. (Sales for the 
first half of last year amounted to 
slightly over $58 million, returning 
net earnings of $3,833,306, or $3.83 
per share of capital stock.) 

As of June 30, last, cash stood at 
$14 million and bank borrowings were 
$38.6 million. But by September 1, 
cash had been increased to over $15 
million and bank indebtedness had 
been cut to $28 million. 

Production by Vega Aircraft — 
Lockheed’s wholly owned subsidiary 
—for the six months was stated to 
have been several times that of the 
entire year 1941. 


RATIONING RELEASES 


pepe is naturally thought of 
as releasing scarce materials for 
war purposes. Evidencing two other 
important contributions it makes, 
Great Britain’s clothing rationing is 
said to have released 300,000 tons of 
shipping a year, and some 750,000 
workers for transfer to the armed 
forces or essential industry. 


FOUR-FOR-ONE 


RY ton of steel scrap going into 
a steel furnace conserves néarly 
four tons of our nation’s precious re- 
sources of iron ore, coal and lime- 
stone, 


GOVERNMENT PAYS 


QO ne dollar out of every $7 that 

went to the nation’s wage and 
cont earners in the first half of 
1942 was paid out by agencies of 
éderal, state and local governments. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1942 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Allis-Chalmers 25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 14 
Aluminum Goods Mfg......... 15ec .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Am. Agricultural Chemicai .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Am. Fork & Hoe......... éeee -. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 

aoe Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

DO 6H $1.50 Q Oct. Sep. 10 
Am. Water Works&El. $6 pf.$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Armour Co. of Del. $7 pf....$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Avery (B. F.) & Sons -. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Beatrice Creamery .....+++-.-- Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 

Stores oe Q Sep. 15 Sep. 10 
Borg-Warner ......--- Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Brillo 1 Sep. 15 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Brown al & Wire $2 ‘‘A’’..$1 .. Mar. 5 Feb. 23 
Bueyrus Erie ........+ 10c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

$1.75 Q@ Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Bulova Watch .......... weeses 50c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Comment --50e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Capital Administration $3 pf...75¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Celanese Corp. of Amer........ 50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Chapman Valve Mfg. .......... 50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool....... 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 

DO 75e Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Do $2.50 cum, conv. pr. pf.62%ce Q Oct. 1 Sep. 
Consol. Fitiows of N.Y. $5 pf. oF 25 Q@ Nov. 2 Sep. 25 
12%c Q Nov. 14 Oct. 15 
Cooper- 50c .. Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
ar 50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Eastern 8.8. Lines ........... $1 .. Oct. 15 Sep. 18 
Electric Auto-Lite ........... 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Elec. Storage Battery......... 50c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 14 
Farmer (Fanny) C. §8....... 87%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Fear (Fred) & Co.....csceees 5 Q Sep. 15 Sep 


& Co. ic | 
Federal Light & Traction..... 25c .. Sep. 22 Sep. 14 
Food Machinery Corp. . -70¢ 


Ss 
DQ 
a 


Formica Insulation ..... Of 1 Sep. 15 
Gen. Tel. Corp. .....- ° -. Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
Gen. Time Tastremients -25¢ Q Oct. 1 p. 17 
Godchaux Sugar A ......... $1.75 Q - 1 Sep. 18 
Great American Insurance ..... 25¢ Q Oct. 15 Sep. 18 
Hercules Motors Corp. ....... 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Hinde & Dauch 25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 11 
Homestake Mining ......... 374%e M Sep. 25 Sep. 19 
75e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Ideal Cement Co. ............ 35e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 5 
International Shoe ............ 45e Q t. 1 Sep. 15 
Jones & Lamson Machine..... 20c Q Sep. 25 Sep. 21 
Kansas City Pr. & ~ 5 4 pf. s. 50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
Kings Co. hs 7% PD 87%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
c t 
Kirsch Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Steel Chain Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
+. Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Loulsvitie Gas&El. A. @ Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
Q t. 27 Sep. 15 
wh Cons. 1 Sep. 15 
Matson Navigation $ Sep. 15 Sep. 10 
Meyer Blanke -. Sep. 12 Sep. 
Midland Steel -- Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Montana-Dakota Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Do 6 4 -50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able rd 
Q@ Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
.. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
12%c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
1l5e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Newport Elec. 6% pf......... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
N. ¥. Honduras Rosario 
rrr 75e .. Sep. 26 Sep. 16 
Nicholson File .......ccescee 30c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Noblitt Sparks Ind .......... 50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Novadel-Agene 50e Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
25¢ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Pacific Finance of Calif....... 30c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Pacific Lighting $5 pf....... $1.25 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Pacific ‘a eee $1.25 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
$1.50 Oct. 15 Sep. 29 
Penney ees 75e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 14 
Penn Pow. & “$7 $1.75 Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
POM Jigeceweneeenes $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Perfect Circle 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
lic .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Porto Rico Power 7% pf..... +1.76 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Premier Gold .. Oct. 15 Sep. 15 
Pub. Service of N. J. 6% pf. — M Oct. 15 Sep. 15 
Oc M Nov. 14 15 
Reliable Stores ............ 12%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
37%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
lic .. Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Shenley Distillers 54% pf.$1. sip Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Sherwin-Williams of Canada.. oe Nov. 1 Oot. 15 
South Porto Rico Sugar....... “Oe -. Sep. 26 Sep. 14 
$2 Q Sep. 26 Sep. 14 
50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Cadhceithandéneene $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 30 
Starrett Co. 50e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Sun Glow Industries acai area 12%ce Q t. 15 Sep. 30 
Sun Life Assur. of Can...... $3.25 @ Sep. 15 
Sylvania Elec. Products...... 3l%e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Union Metal Mfg. .......... lic Q Sep. 22 Sep. 15 
.. t. 1 Sep. 15 
Universal-Cyclops Steel ....... 40c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
= $1 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 14 
$2 Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Oil Refining 10c Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Victor Chemical Works ...... 25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Waukesha Bieter 25c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
West Penn Blec, A......... $1.75 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
West Penn 25e .. Sep. 25 Sep. 10 
Do 4%% cum. pf. ...... $1.12% @ t. 15 Sep. 18 
West Texas “Util, ices Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Western 25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 25 
Western Union Tel. ....ccceee 50e .. Oct. 15 Sep. 18 
25e .. Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
Accumulated 
Canadian Car & Fdry pf..... 43c .. Oct. 10 Sep. 21 
Greenwich Water Syst. .. Oct. 1 Sep. 11 
Keyes Fibre 6% cum. pr. -$6 .. Sep. 15 Sep. 4 
North Amer. Car lst pf. ia: $10 -- Sep. 11 Sep. 8 
$1 .. Sep. 22 Sep. 14 
Extra 


Am. ee Chemical....50e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Hires Co. (C. E.) 80c .. y 

Jones & Lamson Machine ....30c .. Sep. 25 Sep. 21 
Locke Steel Chain............ 10c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to July 31 


$1.03 $1.13 
Froedtert Grain & Malting....... 1.46 1.76 
2.52 0.92 
9 Months to July 31 
Myers: & 2.20 3.88 
7 Months to July 31 
Eastern Steamship Lines....... en 1.85 D0.66 
6 Months to July 31 
Interstate Dept. Stores........... 0.89 0.95 
1.88 1.86 
12 Months to June 30 
Amer. Fruit Growers............. 1.20 0.04 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical ........ 3.06 2.73 
6 Months to June 30 
American Bosch 0.5: 
Brillo Manufacturing 1.26 1.31 
eee 
Burroughs adding Machine....... 0.32 0.44 


EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to June 30 
Electric Auto-Lite ............... $2.17 $3.33 
General Amer. Transportation...... 1.20 2.31 
Houston Oil Field Material...... 0.13 ‘tas 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand......... 0.41 0.99 
Southland Royalty .............. 0.27 0.19 
United Engineering Foundry. . 1.34 1.80 
United Milk Products........... 2.03 2.29 
we? Corp. 1.00 


Foundry & Pipe 


9 Month to 31 
Amer. Forging & Socket......... 


12 Months to March 28 

8.06 7.78 
D—Deficit. 


LABOR BELABORS 
LABOR BOARD 


ig Chicago recently, a meeting of 
the United Automobile, Aircraft 
& Agricultural Implement Workers 
unanimously passed a resolution con- 
demning the WLB “for its refusal to 
effect a wage stabilization program 
as announced by President Roose- 
velt.” 


GOLF CLUBS AS BOMBS 


he amount of steel required for a 

complete set of golf clubs would 
provide enough steel for 30 hand 
grenades, according to OEM. 


PIPE FOR HITLER 


One pound of brass pipe contains 
metal for 18 .30-caliber cartridges. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Week Ended 


Weekly Price Indicators 


‘Week Ended——_. 


Sept. 5 Aug. 29 Sept. 6 Sept. 8 Sept.1 Sept.9 
Sliscellaneous 1 1941 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous) 194 1941 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.). 3,673 3,640 3,133 Aluminum, per Ib. ............ *$0.15 $0.15 $0.17 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 96.4 97.6 96.9 Copper, electrolytic, per lb..... *0.12 0.12 0.12 
Total Car Loadings (Cars).... ee 899,419 oes Iron, No. 2 foundry, per ton.. 25.89 25.89 25.84 
#Wholesale Commodity Price Lead, per Ib. .......eeeeeeeeees *0.0650 0.0650 0.0585 
Index ........-seeeesescceee 103.8 103.6 95.8 Steel Billets, per ton........... 34.00 34.00 34.00 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... oe 3,697 ar Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 =r 20.00 
*Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... - 80,831 i Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 0.52 0.52 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) al 120,094 i Zine, New York, per lb......... *0.0864 0.0864 0.0764 
Aug. 29 Aug. 22 po Farm Products: 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2327 $4717 «$8153. Butter, creamery, per Ib...... ..0.42 @0.42% 0.48 
L ocoa, superior Bahia, per “ib. .09 0.09 0.0803 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,515 3,701 3,237 Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb..... *0.09 3% 0.09 3 0.09 % 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,877 x1,821 1,870 No. 2 ll 1. 51 
Fwi - of Ind’l Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 1.01% 1.01% 0.954% 
ndex of In Production 179.0 178.7 160.5 Rees, graded first, per dozen... 0-84 mi 0.36 0.30% 
uz. 29 Aug. 22 Aur. 31 our, std. Spring pats., was .55 J 6.70 7.40 
Lard, Middle West, per Ib...... *0.1302%  0.1302% 0.1145 
167,981 160,711 170,369 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel... 0.62 0.61% 0.64% 
13,885 14,003 13,439 per bushel. 0.79 % 0.95% 
as 54,686 52,030 47,750 » per 1b....... +0535 
Grains & Grain Products..... 47.463 49.672 3 Sugar, raw, per Or ne *0.0374 0.0374 0.0360 
43,536 
419,326 403.713 390,305  Erinteloths, per yard.......... $0.08878 0.08878 0.08087 
Miscellaneous Commodities: 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 1.11 1.11 
Federal Reserve Reports Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0940 
Sept. 2 Aug. 26 Sept. 3 ides, No. 1 packer, per Ib... LE 0.15 0.15 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 a 
$10,382 10,478 $10,903 *Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
otal Brokers’ Loans .......... 513 607 1 = 100) Sept. 4 Aug. 28 Sept.5 
. S. Govt. Securities Held...... ,564 14,567 114.8 114.8 
Total Net Demand Deposits. 27,217 27,168 24,349 154.1 154.1 146.6 
Totes Time .. 5,137 5,138 5,426 103.7 104.4 86.3 
eserve System 112.9 113.2 101. 
Reserve Credit Outstanding. 3,542 3,525 2,241 BMG .. 84.7 84:7 803 
Total Money in Circulation... 13,250 13,057 10,034 112.8 112.8 112.8 
aw 102.3 102. 91.4 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Semi-manufactured Goods ..... 101.6 10Le 96.9 
the beginning of the following week. 7000,000 omitted. 6% 1106.1 110.1 99.3 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Miscellaneous er eet eee 81.3 81.5 78.7 
Monthly Monthly 
INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION _Indicators 
neni, Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 a 
1942 1941 200 Machine Tool Activity: 
U. S. Gov’t Debt...... *$81,915  *$50,892 
tValue of Monthly figures are those of the “916 
All Stocks .......... “$34,872 “$41.4 Federal Reserve Board Index;-- Fluid Milk Sales: 
Monthy Magazines.. 414,721 413,828 170}— computations by The Financial Spindles Active (hrs.)  *11.5 *10.5 
Women’s Magazines.. 538,083 572.955 World. {Truck Loadings 
Canadian Magazines... 147,485 157,433 160 Freight (tons) a4 1,392,602 
—AUGUST— uminous Coal Outpu 
150 Index Number ...... 41 130 
tAdvertising Lineage: Co! tion I 
Betional Weeklies... 725,962 663.791 140 *$103.2 *$50.4 
in Storage: t t 
Batter (ies) “148.7 *178.5 "Individual Income Tax *62.9 *205 
Lard and Fats (Ibs.) *99.2 *102 3 120 is Cigarette (units) «+. $20,876 18,404 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *629.3 *761.3 Large Cigars (units) *510.8 *487.0 
(ibs.) *185.1 *200.3 Alcoholic 
War Expenditures .... *$4,882 $1,600 100 = _ Distilled Spirits (tax 
State & Municipal: 8 
Financing (total) *$48.2 *$48.0 Neutral Grain Spirits 
Bonds Called Before 90 (proof gals.) ..... ; *4.0 
“2.9 *6. eom *23. *31.- 
State and Municipal. *10.8 *14.9 80 Playing Cards *2.7 *3.1 
Railroad "3.9 *0.1 Slaughter of Cattle (U.S.): 
Public Utility ...... *43.3 *43.7 70 - Total (head) ....... 1,047,909 967,531 
Industrial ........... *29.0 *8.3 Calves (head) ...... 461,376 445,023 
SE). “$347 *$404 Stitotal "chet. tons) “7.1 “68 
Ratio Loans to Value 1.01% 0.97% % of 94.5 93.3 
tShort Interest (shs.)... 517,522 487,169 50 Chain Store Sales: 
Rayon-Filament Yarn: Total (30 chains).... *$360.4 *$336.9 
Shipments (Ibs.) ....  *38.4 *37.3 40 Mail Order (3 cos.).. *105.8 *123.9 
tRail Equipment Orders: 193233 '36 37 '38 39 '40 '41'JAN A ON D Variety (20 chains).. *134.. 
Locomotives ........ 881 603 ' JULY 1942 Grocery (4 chains)...  *86. *68.8 
Freight Cars ....... 36,453 89,416 ' Drug (3 chains)..... “ILS *10.1 
*Million.  +Publisher’s Information Bureau. {At first of the month. {American Trucking Association. (196 motor carriers 


in 40 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


Vel. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1942 netetntile RRs Utilities Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. Pi 
s- 106.34 26.09 11.71 35.53 282,940 595 237 160 198 18 5 90.06 10,827,100 
Sse 106.39 26.25 11.57 35.56 309,270 595 213 196 186 23 12 90.06 8,123,600 4 
Dee 106.68 26.51 11.57 35.71 145,270 416 170 88 158 13 2 90.07 4,005,000 5 
7. HOLIDAY 
i 107.62 26.73 11.52 35.99 399,130 619 281 164 174 25 7 90.14 10,493,400 a 8 
Des 107.26 26.67 11.56 35.89 361,980 660 243 221 196 21 4 90.19 11,725,100 9 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


= 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average « 
Cr ole Petroleum ........ 3 12 14 23% 39 38 24% 9 
ano 1 2% 9 10 19% 20 17% 16% 11% 12 pare 11% 
Earnings ..... $0.30 $0.59 $0.76 $0.79 $1.23 $1.61 1.64 $1.37 $0.98 $1.76 $1.10 y$0.32 
Dividend ..... None None None 0.20 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 0.37 0.50 
ver Wheeler Electric High......... 10 . 8 10 16 20 10% 6% 6% 7% 5% 
16 3 3 4% 3% 4% 
Earnings ..... D$1.48 D$0. a D$0.16 $0.12 $0.20 $0.44 D$0.51 D$0.21 D$0.13 $2.52 $0.04 pees 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.10 0.10 None None None None 0.02 0.30 
rewing ...... 3 3% 1% 1% 9/16 9/16 % 
Earnings ..... i$0.27 iD$0.12 iD$0.13 i$0.03 i$0.02  i$0.02 05 iD$0.19 D$0.02 ones 
44 Dividend ..... Agee ---- None None None None None None None None None None 
wley Milmer 7% 834 4% 9 14% 12 5 3 1% 2% 1 
4 3% 3 3 2 5 2% 1% 1% 1 
Earnings ..... —— Not Available aD$0.06 a$0.19 a$0.74 40 aD$2.03 aD$1.20 aD$1.22 D$0.32 
45 Dividend ..... None None None None None None 15 None None None Nil None 
Central Petroleum..High..... Not Availabl 8 5 3 4 2% wee 2% 
Earnings ..... $0.83 D$0.72 $0.16 $0.26 $0.66 $0.24 
60 Dividend ..... ene None None None None None 
% Crown Cork Internat’l.....High......... 3% 4% 8% 12 16% 16 11% 11 8% 5% aad 6% 
2% 5% 7% 11% 8 6 4 
61 Earnings ..... a 06 D$1.04 D$0.10 $0.49 $0.88 $1.04 $0.71 $1.00 D$0.23 D$0.40 $0.13 ‘acd 
37 Dividend ..... None 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 0.90 0.40 0.75 0.20 
Crown Not Available —————-— 5 5 1% 1% 1% 1% A 
H 1 1 15/16 11/16 % 
40 Earnings Se $0.23 $0.29 $0.49 $0.39 $0.04 $0.08 $0.21 $0.24 $0.25 sees 
Dividend ..... Dene ..- None None 0.20 0.20 None 0.05 0.10 0.10 0.08 0.05 
Earnings ..... Not Computed 
+ Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None P None 
f Cuban Atlantic Sugar...... 10% 15% 15% 
— Incorporated March, 1935 —— 5 5 10% 
6.6 Earnings ..... pa $1.70 $2.62 $1.10 $0.72 $1.08 $2.10 $1.55 enna 
6.3 Dividend ..... 0.75 None None 0.50 1.50 0.46 1.50 
1.2 Cuban Tobacco ............ es 23 15 10 5 16% 15 5% 4% 2% 2% cece 1% 
1.3 1 5 2 1% 4% 278 2% 2% 1% 
0.8 Earnings D$2.24 D$0.13 D$1.28 $0.70 $0.18 $0.23 D$0.66 D$0.80 D$1. 39 D$1 D$0.66 
2.8 Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None duaus nee? 
Curtis Lighting ............ Not Available 1% 
Earnings ..... D$1.29 D$0.58 D$0.34 $0.02 $0.08 D$0.15 D$0.32 $0.34 $0.52 $0.85 $0.09 
8.7 Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None ween - mee 
Darby Petroleum .......... ee 7% 8% 18% 185% 10% 7% 4% 9 sea 7 
1% 2% 4% 4 9 6 3 2% 5 
Earnings eae os 29 D$0.74 $0.48 $1.31 $1.26 $1.36 $0.69 $0.03 $1.12 $2.13 $0.79 y$0.95 
rT Dividend ..... None None 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.25 None 0.50 0.32% 0.75 
Davenport Hosiery ........ Pd 66s sksrd 14 12% 20% 16 16% 15% 16% 18% 19 20 aes 14 
see Oe ere 5 6 12 8 12 9 10 14% 16 1 4 14 
“oi Earnings ..... $0.99 $1.61 $0.02 $1.05 $1.76 $2.46 2.88 $2.72 $3.26 $5.31 $2.21 Por 
: Dividend ..... 1.50 1.00 1.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.25 1.50 0.50 
13 Dayton Rubber Mfg........ pT —Listed April 1935——-- 10% 21% 28% 17% 19% 19% 11% 10% 
LOW 2% 10% 5% 5% 9 9 6% 
10.5 Earnings ‘ ii D$0.28 $2.46 $1.37 $2.16 $3.92 $2.42 $3.51 $1.98 
602 Dividend ..... rr oe None None None 0.50 1.25 1.00 1.25 0.50 0.75 
Dejay Stores ............... Availabe 18% 7% 7% 6% 5 3% 3% 
15% 3% 3% 4 3 2% 2 
130 Earnings ..... aD$2.13 48 a$1.09 a$1.51 a$1.88  a$0.87 a$0.68 a$0.92 a$0.96 $0.84 a$1.14 
504 ~_— Dividend ..... None None None N. 0.20 1.10 0.30 0.40 0.30 0.40 0.27 0.10 
ennison Mfg. ............+ Not Availabl 1% 2% 
90.5 Low e 7/16 eeee 
Derby Oil & Refg.......... High 2% 2% 2 256 2 2% 1% 
Earnings ..... D$0.10 $0.19 D$0.68 D$0.03 $0.66 $1.34 -D$1.15 $0,001. $0.12 $1.21 
- k Dividend ..... None None None None e None None None None «see Nome 
ms troit Gasket & Mfg.....High......... —— Not Available 18% 19% 9% 12 1 2% 10 
Earnings D$0.58 D$0.32 $0.06 $1.81 $2.28 $2.1 1 $0.30 $1.82 $2.02 $2.01 $1.18 
*6.4 ividend ..... one one Jone one “ - : 0.75 .00 1.00 0.50 0.75 
" Detroit Gray Iron Fdry....High.... 3 3 3% 10 14 3% 2% 24 1% 1% OF 1 
1 A 1 
5,038 ividend ..... one one 0. 0.12 0.12 0.02 0.16 N. 
Detroit Michigan Stove....High......... 2 h 11 2 2% 3 
*6. 1 1 1 1 
93.8 Earnings ..... Not Available gD$0.05 $0.39 g$0.34 gDS$0.36 gD$0.08 $0.34 $0.94 $0.15 
336.9 : Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None 0.10 0.30 0.04 0.20 
123.9 Detroit Steel Products..... 15 —Not Available— 50 63% 30 16 17% 17% 13% 
134.2 23 22 9 13 14 10% 
a Earnings ..... D$4.01 D$1.01 $0.78 $1.60 $4.51 $4.06 $0.89 $3.18 $3.63 $4.04 $1.77 ice 
10. 7 Dividend ..... 0.6 0.60 1.00 1.50 0.95 1.50 0.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.26% 0.50 
Shoe ............. Not Available 15 16% 15% 15% 12% 
Earnings ..... $0.20 $0.71 $1.31 $1.23 2 $1.2 $1.64 $1.66 $1.66 $1.97 
Dividend ..... 0.50 0.30 0.30 0.35 1.12% 1.00 0.75 0.87% 1.05 1.20 0.75 0.60 
Dive. Twin Truck......... Not Available 4 4% 8% 9% 8 5 
2 2 3% 3 3% 
Earnings ..... Sapte oss j$0.50 j$0.32 j$0.91 j$1.54 j$2.12 $0.54 $0.11 
198 Dividend ..... 0.30 0.10 0.40 0.75 1.00 0.25% None 
Sept. Doty: omum Co. Not Available — 22% 13 9% 7% 5% 6 
4 Earnings ..... $0.99 $1.66 $1.98 $1.25 $0.44 $0.47 $0.75 $1.52 $0.90 arts 
5 a Dividend ..... 0.11 0.44 0.83 1.40 0.35 None None 0.25 0.34 0.25 
; - | Sepeemies 5, 1942. a—12 months ended January 31. g—12 months to July 31. i—12 months ended September 30. j—12 months to October 
9 y—Half year. D—Deficit. 
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farnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 7 of a series which will cover all of the active 
common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. 
less otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have been 
This is Part 7 of a series which will cover all of the active 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE 


Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 
Prices, “High and Low” range for full year. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for which the 
figures are available at the time of going to press. 
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This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means busimess. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross.pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
... by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. a 

It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 


Get This Flag Flying Now ow! 


Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ... and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will — explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


War Savings Bonds 


This Space Is a Contribution to America's All-Out War Program by 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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